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SHINGLES 


The aristocrat of fire-safe 2 roof ings 


| pects S-MANVILLE Colorblende Shingles offer the unique 
combination of exceptional beauty with a maximum of dura- 
bility and protection against fire. 

Distinctive as they are in their harmonious blend of varied 
tones, Colorblende Shingles typify also the rugged strength and 
long life of other Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. 

Transite Asbestos Shingles, Asbestos Built-up Roofing, 
Asbestos Ready Roofing and Corrugated Asbestos Roofing. 

Booklets may be obtained on request 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories — Branches in 63 Large Cities 
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and its allied products 





INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 
that make boiler walls leak-proof —- ——————————————————————— 


a ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 

















PACKINGS - 
that save power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes safe 
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Py e most famous musical instrument 
in the world 


Victrola fame is based on Victrola quality. More people all over the world 
have wanted and have bought the Victrola than any other musical instrument of its 
type. Because the Victrola brings to them the greatest music by the greatest artists. 
Because the Victrola is supreme in fidelity and beauty of tone. It is the instrument 
which the world’s greatest artists have selected as the best. It is the instrument 
selected by music-lovers throughout the world as the best. It is certainly the instru- 
ment which you will want for your home. 


Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. Visit your Victor Dealer. 


VICTROLA 





“Victrola” is the Registered 
Trademark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company designating 


Important Notice. Victor 
Records and Victor Machines 
are scientifically coordinated and 





the products of this Company 


only, synchronized in the processes of 


manufacture, and should be used 
together- to secure a perfect re- 
production. 







New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the 
Ist of each month 
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VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. CAMDEN, N. J. 
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TABLE LAMP 


Estofado Finish 


234 inches high, com- 
plete with pull chain, 
fitted with 12-inch 
Vellumesque Empire 
shade. 





G ee 
No. 2107 


Lamp, $17.00 
Shade, $10.00 


CANDLESTICK 
Estofado Finish 


203 inches high, fitted with 


5-inch Vellumesque shade. Oy 
(Fstofado is a treatment on 4 
metal producing a rough finish ; a 
in color, and the trimminzs and No. 3607 
ornaments are decorated in Lamp, $12.00 
soft red, gold and old greens.) Shade, $4.00 


IRWIN POST 


LAMPS AND SHADES 
12 WeEsT 47TH STREET, NEW YORK City 























GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


_ for our illustrated ~ 
catalogue of Flower Pots. 
Boxes. Vases, Benches. Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
otherArtistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration. 


> Gatoway TerRAGT1A ©. 


oie 3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 





Colonial Furniture Specialist 


F YOU are building or remodeling on Colonial lines do you 

not need the services of an expert in the selection and 

arrangement of your furniture? I will furnish your home 
with Colonial turniture, or correct reproductions selected for 
your individual! requirements. I wi!l design, on Colonial lines, 
turniture to be made in small shops where each piece receives 
the careful attention in workmanship that gave the furniture 
of Colonial days its charm of individuality. 

The cost of my services will be saved to you through my 
facilities for buying to the best advantage. 

I am offering you services gained only by careful and intimate 
study of the subject itself. Your commissions will be given 
my personal attention in any part of the country. 





Write me of your furniture problems and we will 
work for the “right piece in the right place." 


THE DAVIS ANTIQUE HOUSE 
Stanley Davis, SAYBROOK, CONN. 


GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government, living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U.S. Indian Agent’s guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W.S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M 
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We are glad to serve our subscribers by advising them 
what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay. 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY MUST 
ACCOMPANY ALL INQUIRIES. ADDRESS READERS’ SERVICE, 
UsING COUPON ON PAGE 208. 

For particulars and special advertising rates for this 
Department, address—ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE 
House BEAUTIFUL, 41 MT. VERNON St., BosTOoN. 


READERS’ SERVICE does not buy articles mentioned 
in these columns; please do not send money or stamps 
for such purpose. 

Orders should be sent directly to the firms whose names 
and addresses the READERS’ SERVICE will supply. In 
ordering articles costing under $1.00 please send price in 
stamps owing to exchange charges on checks. Additional 
postage for mailing should be included. 


T one of the exclusive specialty shops there 

is a very attractive set of shoe trees and 
individual shoe bags to match. Some of the 
bags are made of natural cotton crash bound 
in black and decorated in rose, blue or laven- 
der stencil design. Others are in blue, rose 
or gray repp with contrasting decoration. 
The trees all match the bags, and the set is 
very practical, as it is not too fancy for 
general use. The price is $3.00. Week-end 
bags of material to match the shoe bags, 
lined with rubber and having pockets for 
toilet articles, are useful, too. They are 
beautifully made and fold flat and square 
when not in use. Price is $3.00. [813] 


XTREMELY dainty handkerchief bags 

made of crepe-de-chine are useful for the 
bureau drawers. They are made with a 
large round cardboard bottom scented with a 
favorite sachet, and are deep enough to ac- 
commodate many handkerchiefs. The full 
top is gathered on to a wooden ring and fin- 
ished with lace and wee ribbon flowers. The 
bag is long enough so that one twist will 
close it. It may be ordered in pink, blue, 
lavender or any color. Price $3.00. Postage 
extra. [814] 


ANY readers may fancy a truly Japanese 

tea-set of blue-and-white porcelain in 
either bamboo or cherry design. The cups 
are without handles, and they use no saucers. 
The teapot, sugar holder and creamer are 
round and squatty, and a bit different from 
the usual tea-set. The price is $4.00. [815] 


TALIAN doilies, thirteen by nine inches, 
of round thread linen exquisitely em- 
broidered in fine Florentine designs may be 
used in many ways in the household and are 
always in the best of taste. One of the lead- 
ing lace and linen shops is offering them at 
only $2.50 each. [816] 


THREE-INCH urn-shaped desk vase in 
shimmery Lusco ware in deep orange or 
yellow is reasonable at $.75. The colors are 
wonderfully deep and rich. Postage is extra. 
[817] 
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McCutcheon’s 
Dinner Cloths 
In Large Sizes 





Trade Mark 


E are particularly well prepared to meet 
the demand for large size Dinner 
Cloths. Those who are planning to entertain 
largely during the coming season will find 
here pure Linen Damask Cloths 3}, 4, 5, 6, 
7, and 8 yards long, as well as those up to 5 
yards square, with full size Dinner Napkins 
to match. 


Send for new 32 page Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
Mailed free on request. 





James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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a you intend to build and wish your new ieuie to is different fron 
the commonplace and expressiveot your individuality. you will be in 
terested in my proposition in regard to special sketches and in the two 
publications described here. ** Colonial Houses.’’ containing floor plans 
perspectives. descriptions and estimates for designs in that ever- 
pleasing-style. Price by express prepaid, #5. ‘‘STUCCO HOUSES,’ 
containing perspectives and scale floor plans of designs suitable for this 
imperishable construction. Price by express prepaid, #5. In ordering 
give brief description of your requirements and they will have earnest 
consideration. Plans furnished for the alteration of old buildings to 
the Colonial and Stucco Styles. Fireproof dwellings a specialty. Visits 
for consultation and inspection. 
Address HENRY T. CHILD. Architect (Successor to E. S. Child) 
Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 











HANDSOME TABLE SERVICE-WAGON 


It Serves your home and Saves your 
time—that is Practical Economy. 
Large Broad Wide Table Top—Re- 
movable Glass Service Tray — Large 
Drawer—Double Handles—l.arge 
Deep Undershelves—" ‘Scientifically 
* d Silent’’-Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels 
eA A high grade piece of furniture sur 
passing anything yet attempted for 
. GENERAL UTILITY, ease of action, 
a 2 and absolute noiselessness. WRITE 
NOW For A DESCRIPTIVE PAM- 
VHLET AND DEALER'S NAME, 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
501-E Cunard Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 





















WANTED 
Old Laces and Embroideries 


COMMUNICATE WITH 
Mrs. R. D. PATTERSON, 1201 Rubicon Road, Dayton, Ohio 


antige CHAIRS mopvern 


Rushed and Rerushed 
W. W. CARVER, - IVYLAND, PA. 


| SEND‘ tizss BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan future homes now with Economy Plans of 
California Homes—noted for comfort, 
beauty and adaptability to any climate. 
**Representative Cal. Homes’’ 
53 Plans, $3750 to $10,500—75 cts 
** West Coast Bungalows’”’ 
72 Plans, $1800 to $3750—75 cts. 
**Little Bungalows”’ 
40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
PECIAL $2.00 OFFER: send £2.00 for al13 books and ' FREE 
get book of 75 special plans,also Garage plans. . 
Money back if not satisfied. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 209 Calif Blue Los ini Cal 
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SENG-EQUIPT Beds of Wood are nothing less than 


stalwart metal frames clothed in lovely wood. They are 


oe. se5 silent as sleep itself; as easily cleaned as a porcelain 
: CHICAGO H cup; as sturdy as an oarsman’s arm. They may be had 


in any style or wood. 











Consider other beds. A metal bed is frequently an in- 
harmonious note. The ordinary wood bed is a flagrant 
offender. It sends slumber scurrying because it creaks and 
groans. It is insanitary because of its dust-catching slats, 
slots and crevices. Constant moving weakens its already 
frail construction. Only in Seng-equipt Beds of Wood can 
you find the flawless combination of wood and metal. 


Over one hundred makers of good beds are now using 
Seng-equipment, so you can easily secure Seng-equipt 
Beds of Wood wherever good furniture is sold. The 
Seng trade-mark on the corner lock identifies them. 


THE SENG COMPANY - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
world’s largest makers of furniture hardware 


If you are interested in home decoration, we will gladly 
send you “The Bedroom Beautiful,” written by Ruth Angell. 




















SENG-EQUIPT “eds of Wood 
Beauty of wood - strength of steel 
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Lattice 


Fences 
Gates and Arbors 


Garden 


Grounds. 








HARTMANN -SANDERS COMPANY 


Elston and Webster Avenues, CHICAGO 
New York Office: 6 East 39th St., New York City 


PERGOLAS 


Houses 


‘THE Beautifier of 

Permanence and 
Individuality for 
Public and Private 


When writing enclose 
10c and ask for Per- 
gola Album ‘ M-30. 
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ARTISTIC 
SPARK 
SCREENS 


Made to Order 


YOuR OPEN FIRES are perfectly SAFE with one 

of our Made-to-Order Spark Screens. Extremely 
attractive, fit exactly, give absolute protection from fly- 
ingsparks. Strong, durable and handsome. Two solid 
brass handles. Send today for individual Measurement 
Blank and Price List. Orders promptly filled and 
shipped. 


OLIVER WHYTE CoO., INC. 
23 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 




















SLHe-CopleyPrints 


Reproductions of distinguished 
American Art. For 24 years a hall- 
mark of good taste. They make 
Beautiful Pictures 
for Your Walls 

and for gifts to friends. 

At art stores, or sent direct, on ap- 
proval. $1.50 fo $25.00. 
Your Old Family Portraits reproduced 
privately in the Copley Prints, from 
old daguerreotypes, faded photo- 
graphs, tintypes,kodaks,etc.: Unique 
gifts to your relatives. 

Ilustrated Gatalogue.— practically a 
Handbook of American Art, — sent 
for 25 cents (stamps accepted). 

This pictare, AN OLD SONG, by Fran- 
cis Day, from aCopley Printcopyright by 


Curtis & Cameron, 26 Harcourt St., Boston 
Salesroom: Pierce Bidg., opp.Pub.Lib'ry 

















WORKS OF ART IN METALS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Russian peasants. Also linens and embroideries of a 
high grade of workmanship. Call or write. . 
A Large Assortment of Wrought Iron Works of Every Description 


Russian Art:Studio Russian Antique Sho 
18 East 45th St., New York 1East -28th-St., New York 














MALL baskets in the shape of a barrel all 

dressed up with gay tassels and filled with 
wee gum drops are nice for the tea table. 
The price is $.50. An attractive box of Jor- 
dan almonds tied with a big bow is $.75. 
Home-made rice cakes are only $.35 a tin 
box, and candied orange and lemon peel only 
$.50 a box. The Japanese baskets when 
empty make good-looking ornaments. [818] 


A TWO-FOLD fire screen about twenty-nine 

inches high is useful as well as ornamental 
and may be put to many uses in the home. 
There are three small: panels at the top of 
each fold formed ‘by black lacquer strips to 
match, the frame.. The screen is made of 
fine cloth in soft shades of either green, blue 
or yellow, and° décorated with cherry blos- 
soms in true Japanese design. The price is 
$5.00. [819] 


AND-MADE fancy tassels of either white 

or ecru linen thread in all sorts of sizes 
and designs are to be found in an exclusive 
shop at prices ranging from $.15 to $1.00 
each. They come from Italy and are all 
tied and made entirely by hand. They are 
handsome on pillow or table cover corners, 
scarfs and many articles of linen. Postage 
Extra. [820] 


OW that lace is so popular on a polished 

table perhaps some of our readers would 
be interested in hand-made Italian filet run- 
ners, fifty-one by eighteen inches, that are 
selling for only $19.00 at an exclusive lace and 
linen shop. Thirty-six-inch tea-table covers 
of the same exquisite lace are reasonable at 
$30.00. [821] 


N unusually attractive folding card-case 
and change-purse has been designed of 
black patent leather about six by four inches 
in size, with two pockets, one for cards and a 
snap pocket for bills or change. The two 
snap flat together and the outside is decorated 
with three hand-embroidered wool flowers. 
One has two shades of violet, another two 
shades of blue and a third design is the rose, 
gray and blue. They would make useful 
Christmas gifts. A cord and wooden beads 
form the handle. Price $1.00. Postage extra. 
[822] 


CHILDREN’S tea-sets of green, blue and 

yellow Awaji ware, consisting of two cups 
and saucers, teapot, sugar holder and creamer, 
on a round tray to match, are very popular 
and would be sure to amuse the little ones. 
They are selling for only $.75. [823] 
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ORIENTAL RUG 
SALESMANSHIP 


usually sells what should be unsalable, which explains 
Kermanshahs, Mesheds, Serapis, Saruks, Mahals, 
Gorevans, Irens, Kashans, Sult-nabads that make up 
such a large percent of oriental rugs; for such 
oriental rugs, though genuine as to origin, are factory 
made, chemically d, often painted, and glossed 
with hot irons. Among smaller rugs so foisted, are 
the vast majority of Beloochistans, Bo as, Cabis- 
tans, s, Shirvans, Mosuls, Kurdistans called 
Dossers, Irans, Shiraz. If any other stockis free from 
such rugs, it is not so advertised. Such business is 
auf commercial, has to have volume to meet over- 
ead and good rugs are not found in volume. 

My busi is d entirely to unwashed, 
thick, sparkJing, velvety old rug gems; exactly as 
are shown in ig Aarne in which my rugs have 
appeared. Such business could not depend upon 
local judgment anywhere, for not one rug owner ina 
hundred buys value. Should rug-taste become 
~ nationally expert, gem rugs would soar, and rug 

busi would b brokerage between private 








1. Suumwar. 











owners. 
I prepay express. If you do not subscribe to rug- 
camouflage, write for list which solves rug-troubles. 
95 per cent. of my business consists of repeat 
orders from old customers. 


L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, New York 


More than $150,000 worth of Rugs sold to House Beautiful 
readers in the past ten years. 











will help you get the most artis- 
tic design, comfort and satis- 
faction in your home. 

We have a wonderful collec 
tion of homes in our new series 
of plan books. 

BIG $2.50 OFFER— 
3 PLAN BOOKS 

c showing 100 designs, and a 
year’s subscription to Keith’s Magazine, a recognized authority on 
planning, building and decorating. Subscription #2.50. Newsstands 
25c copy. Select your books: Bungalows, Books A-B-C, Cottages, Books 
D-E-F-G, Two Story Homes, Book I, Brick and Stucco, Book K, 
Garages, Book O. All ten books and Keith’s Magazine for a year, $4.00. 


KEITH CORPORATION, 216 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis 


KEITH’S PLANS wx 








SOUTHERN ANTIQUES 


Hepplewhite field bed from England; Colonial four-poster; clawfoot 
sofa; old carved oak chest dating back to 1707; gorgeously carved Em- 
pire double pedestal dining table; dish top table; lyre pedestal table after 
the manner of Duncan Phyfe; serving and breakfast tables; priceless 
French Empire furniture, mirrors, etc. Inspection by appointment 
only. Photos and full descriptions upon request. 

338 West 4th Street orBox1l RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 


COATS-OF-ARMS AND CRESTS 


Searched and painted in Water-Colors for fram- 
ing. Stationery Embossing dies cut. Authority 
guaranteed. $5.00 up. 

GEORGE B. TODD, 57 Cornell Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE 


A Dinner Set of Old English China, complete - - 
Address S. P. BISCH, P. O. Box 396 
East Liberty Station Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$300 











BUTTON’S BIT 


THE STORY OF A DOG 
A Dog story for children and grown-ups. A 
touching tale of how a real live curly-haired 
doggie did “‘ his bit’’ by sacrificing his beau- 
tiful white coat to make a pair of warm socks 
for asoldier. A booklet that if read to chil- 
dren awakens and stimulates an interest in 
dumb animals. Two editions. 
Booklet with ten illustrations, Postpaid 25c. 
Folded card with Picture and Story 
of Buttons, 10c. 
t MRS..C. W. THOMPSON 

237 School Street Winter Hill, Mass. || 
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View of lobby, Colum. 
bia University Club, 
New York, Palmer 
and Hornbostel, Archi- 
tects, 
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a SHH 
The Beauty 
of a ‘Redwood Interior 


Finished in warm Redwood, a dwelling has that feeling 












































4} of coziness and comfort which spells the difference between S 
S| a house and a home. No other wood can give quite the E 
4] same softness and ‘‘homey’’ effect as Redwood. It may be f 
| left in its own natural finish, which has a beautiful old-rose : 
=| tint; or it may be stained in a Jarge number of shades and E 
= colors. Because of the huge size of Redwood trees, it is = 
: possible to get very wide panels. 
A photograph can not adequately illustrate the beauty of = 
: a California Redwood interior; it can merely suggest the = 
= effeét. Some slight idea, however, of Redwood paneling can = 
=| be gathered from the picture shown here of a corner of the 7 
= Columbia University Club in New York. Notice the grain : 
=} as brought out by the lamplight. 
4 The unique properties of Redwood make it adaptable to 
= many kinds of construétion. It resists fire, owing to its free- E 
dom from pitch and resin; it resists rot because it is impreg- 
= nated with a zaturad preservative. Properly seasoned, Red- 
= wood will not shrink, crack or warp. While it is easy to 
work, it holds nails well, and is also remarkably strong. 
Write for free booklets: “California Redwood Homes,’’ ‘‘How to 
4 Finish Redwood’” and ‘‘California Redwood for the Engineer.”’ Your 
lumber dealer should carry Redwood. If he docs not, write us, and your 
= needs will be met. = 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION = 
716 Exposition Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
e @ 
4 (California Redwad 
7: Resists fire and rot 
B . PTT ae 
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Home Furnishings 


Beautiful hand-made Furniture, Lamps, 
Vases, Bowls, Trays, Table-Mats, Desk 
Sets, Book Ends, Candlesticks and many 
other handsome pieccs. Exclusive designs. 
Exquisite work in Copper, Bronze, Wood, 
Rich color, fine craftsmanship. 
Many patterns for you to choose from. 
Our prices will fit your pocketbook 
Write for 25th Anniversary Catalog “B” 


THE ROYCROFT SHOPS 


EAST AURORA, N. Y. 














ew This Chest FREE 


Moth- 

Proof 

Cedar 

Chest 

Seat on © 

Free Trial 
Famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chests. ‘ 
Your choice of many styles and designs Direct 
sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Piedmont protects From | 
furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust Factory | 
and damp. Distinctively beautiful. Needed in every home. | to Home | 
Lasts for generations. Pays for itself in what it saves. as 
The ge hristmas, wedding or birthday gift. Write to 
day for our great new illustrated catalog — all postpaid free to 

PIEDMONT “RED CEDAR CHEST CO. Dept. 7 Statesville, ‘N.. ‘<. 
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“ Everything for the Fireplace” 
Is the title of our catalog on 
Fireplace Equipment 
It contains the largest variety of 
Hearth Furniture in any catalog. 
“HOME and the FIREPLACE” 


is our little book on Fireplaces That 
Both are free upon request. 












Pair Mahogany Amr wl Sticks, | 
4% inches high, on kaining Gen- 
uine one Candles “Mailed attrac- 


tively with Hand Colored Gift Card. 
_ a dollar bill to vr request for ¢at- 
Money back if requested. 

We ve collected hundreds of distinctive 

gifts, rich in charm and sentiment, and 

—— ured them in a Beautiful Catalog 
which you can choose your ad 

There’s something for everybody. 

list of names and our Big Free Gift Book 

is all you need. It’s a Great Big Help. 


THE HOLMES CO. 








Satisfy. 
Write for your copy today. 


4605 W. 12th St., 
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MALL nine-inch lamp or electric-light 

shades of fumed bamboo lined with silk 
and with deep fringe around the edge which is 
gathered with cord and tassel to match are 
a nice change from the ordinary shades, and 
the light shining through the gav colors is very 
soft and artistic. Thev come in rose, blue or 
yellow. Price $1.50. [824] 


Not HING is more useful than a well-made 

pin cushion filled with pins of all colors. 
They are made of heavy satin ribbon, flat 
and oblong, and may be ordered in any color 


desired. They are so well filled with pins 
that they will last for some time. Price 
$2.00. Postage extra. [825] 


OW is the time to freshen up the curtains 
for winter, and some of our readers may 
be interested in filet net two yards wide that 
is selling at the remarkably low price of 49 
cents a yard. It is a good quality, medium 
sheer, and will wear well. [826] 


N imitation jade incense burner may inter- 
est some of our friends who enjov unusual 
and artistic ornaments and something a bit 
out of the ordinary. It might also be used 
as an ash tray, the cover keeping the ashes 
from blowing away. The price is $2.75. [827] 


PANISH pottery with its odd conventional 

designs in soft shades of blues, browns, 
reds and greens on an unusual vellowish back- 
ground is very artistic and ornamental, and 
many will appreciate it. The most attractive 
pieces were eight-inch jug-shaped pitchers at 
$.95; small round four-inch trays or ash 
receivers at $.85; porridge or berry plates 
seven-inches from edge to edge at $.60 and 
nine-inch plates at $1.00 each. [828] 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 41 MT. VERNON STREET 
Enclosed find stamped and addressed envelope. 
Please advise me where I can buy the following 
articles: 


NUMBER.....__- NUMBER........ NUMBER.... 
NUMBER.....__- NUMBER........ NUMBER.....__._- 
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To designate each article use number given at end of each paragraph. 
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HATHAWAY 


Furntiure 





Twin Four-Poster Beds in 
Solid Mahogany. A Faithful 
Adaptation of the Colonial 
Style. Other Pieces to Match. 

Special Attention to Mail 
Inquiries. 


26" 


each 
W. A. HATHAWAY COMPANY 


62 West 45th Street NEW YORK 











oe Portable HOUSES 





Keep ahead of lumber prices. 


By ordering spring and summer 
houses this fall you can effect a 
worth while saving in the price of 
Hodgson Houses. 


Oregon pine and red cedar of the 
finest quality give Hodgson Houses 
their wonderful enduring quaiities. 











Shipped, painted and in sections, 
ready to bolt together, 


Hodgson Houses include cottages 
(1 to 10 rooms), play houses, bird 
houses, bungalows, sun parlors, 
garages and even churches. List 
complete in catalog. Writeforitand 
remember about ordering early. 


F. HODGSON CO, 








Garage 








E. 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 6E. 39h St., New York 





VENICE 


covering. 
Photographs and further details on request. 


J. M. HARRIS, Importer, 324 Fifth Ave., New York 


RARE TAPESTRIES 





Beautiful Woven Views 


MILAN ROME NAPLES 


Reproduced in Natural colors. Most attractive wall or table 
Full size 19x57 inches. Price $5.00 postpaid. 
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100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- 
less recipes 15e. 50 Sandwich recipes 15¢. All three 30c. 
B. T. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N.Y 











“THE SWISS CHALET 
IN AMERICA” 


Plans and Elevations. Postpaid $2.00 
By FREDERICK EHRSAM, Architect, Reading, Pa. 
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Comfort, rest and true hospitality lie straight ahead—go pull the knocker. 


A living porch for an Indian Summer evening before 
the first chill wind drives us indoors—a dining porch 
for a sunny October breakfast, and the rest'of the 
house in keeping. Own your own home—own it now— 


bid landlords, janitors and “cliff dwelling” goodbye. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


to be had in abundance, affords an all round building 
material of thorough satisfaction and moderate cost. More 
particularly is it superior as interior woodwork because of 
natural requisite qualities in“taking”stains (no raised grain) 
and white enamel (no discoloration). Our new folio of 
home designs, including that shown above, and finished 
samples will convince you. Sent on request—write now. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Is Trade Marked and Sold by Dealers East of the ‘Rockies. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau ? 


1031 Boyle Building 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
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For hand-wrought Colonial 
hardware consult 


The W. Irving Forge, Inc. 
326 East 38th Street 
New York City 

















Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but Lecomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 


Write for Color 
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Casement windows are artistic and attractive 
—permit plenty of light and air. 


WILKINS CASEMENT ADJUSTERS. 


Can be used on new or old casements, with or 
without screens. Self-locking and adjustable, 
easily operated. Write for illustrated and de- 
scriptive circular. 


GEORGE LESTER WILKINS, 7071 No. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


iskoiise 
Control 


HIS device revolutionizes heating plant at- 
tention. Maintains exactly the degree you 
day and night— saves fuel and many 
steps —a marvel of convenience. 
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HEAT REGULATOR 


is entirely automatic at alltimes. Works per- 
fectly with any heating piant burning coal or 
gas. Sold by the heating trade everywhere. 
Guaranteed satisfactory. Write for booklet. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


2745 Fourth Ave.. Minneapolis, Minn. 











By an Architect 


QueEsTION: Are concealed radiators ineffi- 
cient? Is it more efficient to bronze or paint 
radiators? 


ANSWER: Radiators under seats and _ be- 
hind grilles are, no doubt, less efficient than 
the more usual exposed ones. There are, 
however, special seat and niche radiators 
designed with a curved section to throw the 
maximum heat into the room. Metal reflec- 
tors placed behind conceaied radiators are 
great savers of otherwise wasted heat. Well 
designed as they are, radiators cannot be 
called an addition to the beauty of a room and 
the additional wall space left available by their 
elimination is so valuable that often the cost 
of wasted heat seems small. The first cost 
of a well-installed concealed radiator is nearly 
twice that of an exposed onc. 

There has been controversy as to the rela- 
tive merits of bronzing and painting. Practi- 
cal plumbers persistently maintain that 
bronzing is more efficient. From tests, how- 
ever, made at Cornell University several 
years ago, the conclusion was reached that 
paint was a better conductor of heat than 
either zinc or aluminum bronze, and that it 
was therefore a more efficient radiator cover- 
ing. 

Oil paint must be used sparingly. Heat 
forces the yellow of the linseed oil out in ugly 
patches on the white or gray finish. One 
coat of white lead and oil—spread as thinly as 
possible—followed by two coats of white lead 
and turpentine or two coats of “flat white” 
paint gives a good result. 

If the first coat of lead and oil is omitted, 
the paint will flake off. 


Question: How close to a tree is it consid- 
ered wise to build or grade? 


ANSWER: If a building or wall is to be con- 
structed on one side of a tree only, expert 
foresters have given the opinion that five feet 
is not too close. When the construction is to 
be on two sides of the tree, however, it is not 
considered wise to build closer than fifteen 
feet to the trunk. Occasionally one might 
wish to build around three sides of a tree and 
in this case all construction should be twenty- 
five feet distant. 

A slight reduction of the given figures may 
be made if the building is to be placed north- 
east or west of the tree. The thing to avoid 
in general is the cutting off of sunlight from 
the leaves. It is also considered bad practise 
to trim limbs to any extent that they may not 
brush against the structure. 

Where a change in the natural grade of 
wooded land is made, fills should not exceed 
four feet. Where this fill is made a protective 
dry wall must be made around all trees to be 
saved. This wall should be four feet from 
the tree trunk. Surfaces cannot safely be 
lowered within fifteen feet of a tree. 
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“ati 
Adjuster 


that eliminates 
the screening dif- 
ficulty with out- 
swung English 
casements. It 
makes these 
charming win- 
dows every bit as practical as they are beautiful. 
It would be unwise to build nowadays without first 
reading of the many sided advantages of the case- 
ment, BULL-DOG-equipped. 
The Casement Window Handbook gladly sent on 


your request. 


The Casement Hardware Co. 


3 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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In Country 


D3 tinction Architecture 
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| Een the unpre- 
tentious farmer's 
cottage may lave 
architectural dis- 
tinction. Our illus- 
tration shows such 
a cottace on a Long 
Island farm where 
it has been carried 
out in the old fash- 
ion of the Long 
Island farmhouse 
with its white 
shingle walls and 
green blinds. We 
invite inquiry with 
regard to all prob- 
lems of country 
building; kouse, ga 
rage, farm-buildings, 
roads, planting, etc. 


ALFRED HOPKINS 


Architect 
101 Park Ave., N.Y 
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“eer raat aarp HOUSES” 
A handsomely illustrated and use- 
ful book designed to assist you in 
| ‘solving your building proposition. 
Size 9 x 12 inches. 38 complete 
designs with 138 illustrations. 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Practical information. Esti 
mates of cost. Floor plans with 
dimensions of rooms. Sketches for 
special requirements furnished. 
Designs costing $4,000 to $25,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 
New York City 


ew Address) 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave., 
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ate GARBAGE RECEIVERS 


The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 


O 


rel up or down steps. 
Spiral Ribbed Ash Barrel. 


It will pay you. 
Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. 


pav.orf 





15 years on the market 
17,000 sold 


ur Truck wheels your ash har- 
Try our 


Send for catalogue on each 
Sold Direct. 


H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 23 lena St. Mass. 
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New Oak Floors in Old Homes fj 





OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1006 Ashland Block: Chicago: 






















It is perhaps not a very wise use of words to spend many 4 | 

in recommending anything so widely desired and fully a 

appreciated as OAK FLOORS. No modern home i 

is complete without them. i 

But we have nevertheless a cheerful message for those ! : 

who have old-fashioned floors in an otherwise desirable i | 

home. There is a special type of Oak Flooring made to ix 

be laid down right over such old floors. The effect is il] 

|, as fine as that of OAK FLOORS in a new build- ul 
HIE ing and the cost is so low that really no one has the | 
H |: least excuse to be without them. a 
I, Oak Floors over your old floors actually cost less than the same area of lL | 
| [: good carpet; often very much less. Consider THAT! ] : 
: Just call in the carpenter and get his figures, and meanwhile you should be | 1 
HE reading our really interesting oak flooring book. Please send for it today. ul 
| 
| 








NOTICE: Oak Flooring of the Official Standard Quality adopted by this 
Association bears our Keystone trade mark on the back of every piece. Insist. 
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Talks “ith 


FEW months ago the Oregon Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architecture tried a very unique experiment 
in Portland, Oregon, in order to interest the public in 

good architecture. A committee was appointed to study the 
public buildings and homes of Portland and to select what they 
considered the ten best examples of architecture in the city. 
At the same time the people of the city were invited to submit 
lists of what in their estimation were the best ten. We are 
going to tell you about this interesting experiment next month, 
showing the houses which led in the competition. We wish 
very much that the same experiment might be held in all of 
our cities. We have, however, thought of a similar plan which 
we believe will do much to elevate the standards of architecture. 
We are making arrangements with architects of high standing 
in various cities throughout the country to make a selection of 
the three best houses in these cities, and we will publish these 
from month to month in THe House BEAuTIFUL. It is our 
plan to have every state represented ultimately. Announce- 
ments will be made several months in advance so as to give 
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Readers 


our readers an opportunity to make up a list before the archi- 
tect’s list appears and see how they compare. 

Our Readers’ Service Department is constantly enlarging 
its plans. You probably noticed last month the announce- 
ment that we are now ready to supervise the building of any of 
THE House BEAuTIFUL homes anywhere within a radius of 
one hundred miles of Boston, and that our Service Department 
had enlarged its staff so that they might be able to decorate and 
furnish homes for our readers within the same distance. We 
have just completed arrangements with an architect in Seattle, 
Washington, to supervise building any one of these homes in 
any of the coast states. There are still other plans which are 
almost perfected as we go to press today. We will tell you 
about them next month. 

Such an interesting letter from Gilberte, our little French girl, 
came in last week telling us all about Peace Day in France and 
thanking us again for our contributions. She is very happy in the 
little colony of French childrenat Boullay Thierry where she is be- 
ing cared for by the American Committee for Devastated France. 
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One of the two Garden Gates at Beacon Hill House— Newport Residence 
of Mr. Arthur Curtis James. Olmsted Brothers, Landscape Architects 




















The Furniture of France in American Homes—I 
With a Brief Study of the Periods of French Furniture 


By*EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 


HE world is full of traps for the unwary—and when the 

unwary are lofty, dictatorial people, we are often unregen- 

erate enough to smile when they tumble into the trap. 
Frequently the snare is of their own setting—how often we see 
in books and articles on decoration the dictum that one must 
never do this or that when their readers must realize that there 
are occasions when that is the very thing to be done! 

So there is the following line of argument: ‘“‘ Most Amer- 
icans are wholly or partially of British ancestry, and at 
any rate the language, institutions and laws of our coun- 
try were derived from Britain.” “It is impossible to get 
away from the fact that America has set in Anglo-Saxon 
molds.” “Therefore” — runs the conclusion — “Americans 
should confine themselves to British styles in furniture.” 

Something might be said in favor of 
America being a new race resulting from 
the admixture of the many nations which Y 
have contributed to its stock, and the fact 22% 
that the War has given new impetus to a 
spirit and life already decidedly cosmopol- 
itan. A writer with three Anglo-Saxon 
names is hardly likely, however, to take 
issue with the assertion that our civiliza- 
tion is British. But what if the British used 
French furniture! 

The writer does not propose to set a trap 
for himself or darken counsel for others by 
any extreme statement in this direction; 
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his only object is to aid in the dissipation of the narrow, provin- 
cial and hard-and-fast opinion so generally prevalent. He 
recalls with what eagerness, ten years ago, he secured an early 
copy of Beresford Chancellor’s “Private Palaces of London,” 
feeling that here he would see precisely what types of British 
furniture were used in such houses and what disposition was 
made of the pieces. He also recalls the shock he received on 
discovering that almost universally that furniture was French. 
To think of it—the great houses of London, with their names so 
familiar to us—Apsley, Chesterfield, Crewe, Devonshire, Dor- 
chester, Londonderry, Montagu and so on—with their public 
rooms, at least, filled with French furniture! And nearly half 
of the rooms designed by the foremost exponent of British Neo- 
classic style, Robert Adam, pictured in Mr. Swarbrick’s hand- 
some volume, contain some French furni- 
ture, while one or two of them contain 
nothing else. 

We must of course realize that it is pre- 
cisely such houses as these—the city resid- 
ences of the nobility—that would have 
been most influenced by the prevailing 
Continental fashions, and especially by 
those of France. Doubtless throughout 
the length and breadth of the kingdom the 
great proportion of the furniture in use 
was of British provenance; but we must 
also remember the invariable tendency of 
fashion to sift down through the succeeding 
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and seats of these were covered with handsome 





French Renaissance carved walnut chairs of 
formal character. Upholstered chairs of rather 





brocades and velvets. Photographs shown by 








similar forms were also frequent, and the backs 
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French Renaissance Sixteenth-Century armoire with 

allegorical medallions of Europe, Asia, Africa and 

Courtesy of Messrs. L. Alavoine & Com- 
pany, New York 


courtesy of Messrs. L. Alavoine & Company. 
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reign classic tendencies © 
> regained an ascendancy, © 
_ though many of the dec- 
orative motifs remained 


types in the French fur- © 
niture of this reign—one 
of them formal and clas- 
sic as exampled by the 
vet (at the left) and the 
| other curvilinear and 
| Baroque, as exampled by 


| feet. Courtesy of The © 
> Metropolitan Museum. © 
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strata of society, so that during the very heyday of British fur- 
niture-design we should undoubtedly have found many pieces of 
Gallic origin. 

“But,” may exclaim the irate householder who has not yet 
grasped the entire intent of this article, “am I to turn out-of- 
doors all the treasures of English and early American furniture 
| have accumulated and refurnish in French style?” 

The writer would be very sorry indeed to have you do so: 
nevertheless, it is particularly to those who might make such a 
protest that this article is addressed. And why? Because the 
house of the protester is likely in its furniture and furnishings to 
resemble only too closely that of hundreds of other protesters 
of similar tastes and circumstances. Is it not 
a truth that the usual forms of Eighteenth- 
Century British and American furniture are 
employed in numberless American houses and 
employed in much the same man- 
ner, with no particular individu- 
ality shown in color scheme, ac- 
cessories and kindred matters? 
Why should they not closely re- 
semble each other in general 
effect? 

It is exceedingly strange that 
so many of our homes should lack 
the very “punch”’ that is so dear 
to the hearts of Americans in other 
affairs of life. There are various 
ways of imparting individuality 
and interest, but certainly one of 
the most natural and effective methods 
is by the infusion of new blood—the in- 
troduction of Continental and especially 
French furniture, with its intrinsic beauty, 
refinement, comfort and spirit evincing 
the joy of life. 

A realization of the merits of the mo- 
biliary forms of France by no means, 
then, induces us to turn out-of-doors 
the fine old pieces we may already pos- 
sess (or faithful reproductions of those 
styles) but rather to enhance their 
charm by introducing among them furni- 
ture of a different and enlivening spirit. 







Courtesy of American Art Galleries, N.Y. 


A little reflection will show us what we have been denying 
ourselves by a stiff adherence to an idea which by no means 
bound our forebears either on British or American soil. And 
we should not forget that both Washington at Mount Vernon 
and Jefferson at Monticello freely availed themselves of French 
styles. 

The reason we have so long deprived ourselves of this resource 
is doubtless the erroneous opinion which, before the War, many 
—perhaps even most—Americans harbored regarding every- 
thing “French;” aided by the false practise of American decora- 
tors of the Nineteenth Century. With the universal vulgarity 
of taste of that lamentable epoch they seem to have selected and 

foisted upon us the worst and most gaudy 
rococo features they could by perverse in- 
genuity bring to light, so that it is not strange 
that our prejudices should have been aroused. 

Many Americans, therefore, have 
no knowledge of what French fur- 
niture really is, and it is the greater 
pleasure to be of some aid in mak- 
ing this portion of our rightful her- 
itage better known. 

Let us press on, then, to the main 
purport of this article—the actual 
use of Gallic styles in American 
homes today. 

There are those who because of 
certain conditions, preferences or 
affiliations may best be suited by a 
house or apartment in entirely 
French manner. For such Interior 
Decoration professional services 
will be necessary; for, as is indi- 
cated by the very term, the archi- 
tectural background is of equal 
importance with the furniture and 
furnishings. It should, however, 
be said that in rented properties, 
where paneling or fabric-covered 
walls are impossibilities, a plain- 
wall treatment in soft French gray 
or ivory-white is perfectly permis- 
sible. If Period furnishing is to survive under 
modern conditions it must adapt itself to those 





French lac- 
quered Ba- 
roque escri- 
toire of close 
affinity with 
Queen Anne 
forms. The 
cresting of this 
piece com- 
mands imme- 
diate interest. 
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The Louts XV occa- 
sional tables and writ- 
\ ing-desks are as delight- 
| ful for the interiors of 
today as those of the 
Eighteenth Century. 
§ While ornamental, these 
= formsare restrained and 
the pieces graceful; and 
like examples without 
metal mounts or inlay 
are also to be found for 
those who desire simp- 
ler furniture. 
casional tables and vase 
pictured here are shown 
by courtesy of Warwick 
House, Lid., New York. 
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conditions; and _fur- 
thermore, though it was 
not the prevailing style, 
some plain walls did 
exist during most of the 
French periods. Which- 
ever treatment may be 
adopted the reader who 
is contemplating such 
furnishing will find it 
no loss of time to study 
the fine pieces here il- 
lustrated, and may also 
find the brief account 
of the various decora- 
tive influences of some 
value. 

It should at once be 
said that French furni- 
ing-desk and poudreuse ture is by no means all 
combined. Courtesy of so ornamental as that 
Warwick House, Lid., here illustrated, and 

New York. the beautiful forms are 
preserved in the sim- 

pler pieces more available for general use. There is, however, 
a distinct reason for, and a great advantage in, showing 
pieces such as these. They are all originals of the finest 
character, and it must be remembered that it is precisely such 
furniture which is likely to be preserved rather than that less 
valuable. The illustrations have been selected with much care, 
so that the reader may have before him the authentic styles of the 
various periods. This is necessary because most American fur- 
niture manufacturers are still misguided enough to continue the 
making of “adaptations’’ by merely commercial present-day 
designers, not only of French, but of British pieces, and these 
adaptations are more often than not merely travesties of the 
original styles. It is a pleasure to say that there are those in 
this country who make straight reproductions, and _ their 
product is usually sold through the decorators’ shops. Even 
here care should be exercised, and the better way is thor- 
oughly to familiarize oneself with genuine pieces through 
authoritative books and a few visits to the museums, when 
one will soon learn instinctively to feel when a piece shown 
is “not right.” Those who can afford them will naturally 





Louts Quinze lady’s writ- 






always do well to purchase original pieces such as those 
illustrated. 

To those who may wish to introduce French furniture among 
their possessions a brief warning may be given: the fault of the 
eclectic furnishing only too largely practised is that it makes use 
of neither knowledge nor discrimination; so that many of the 
palatial houses we see pictured nowadays contain a conglomera- 
tion of the decoration and furniture of all Europe from the 
Fifteenth Century to the Twentieth. Due consideration will 
prompt us to use cognate forms in our introduction of Conti- 
nental pieces, and their affinities with the various British styles 
will be pointed out carefully as we proceed. 

As has been mentioned, the larger proportion of American 
houses contain furniture of the Eighteenth Century, and the 
corresponding French periods will therefore have the greater 
attention given them: but it is well to begin (Continued on page 258) 
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Charming Louis XV poudreuse, richly ornamented with tnlay and mounts 
Courtesy of Warwick House, Ltd., New York. 








A Reconstruction True to Type 


An Interesting and Successful Experiment in Remodeling an Old Farmhouse in Waban, Massachusetts 


HE time comes in every family 

when the hope of the parents is 

to establish a homestead where 
the children will grow up in such asso- 
ciations that, after they leave it for 
their own careers, they will be drawn 
back to it in reunion for the festivals 
of the years. The happiest memories 
of my youth were of my many vaca- 
tions on the great farm of my grand- 
parents, and the farmhouse typical of 
that county with its 
long base and sweeping 
roof has always seemed 
to us. the best of all 
homes. But to find 
such a house easily ac- 
cessible to an office in 
Boston, in a community 
which should have all 
the conveniences of civ- 
ilization, seemed too 
much to expect. And 
yet we found such an 
estate ten miles from 
the State House in the 
Waban highlands above 
the Charles River. It 
was an old historic farm, 
we discovered, which was 
being broken up, and 
we saved the old house 
from being torn down. 


This farm- 
house, by con- 
stant exten- 


sions during a 
hundred years 
and more, 
presented a 
full sixty-five 
feet of front 
facing toward 
the south. 
First, there 
had been a iiall 
with a_ stair 
winding up 
around a 
chimney with 
a large room 
below and at- 
tic chamber 
above, with a 
lean-to at the 
rear and a 
shed at the 
side. Next, 
there had been 
an addition of 
two rooms, 
one upstairs 





the alterations seen in the larger house. 


By BRUCE WYMAN 
Photographs by Harry I. Shumway 
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The smaller photograph shows the farmhouse before the Wyman family began making 





The blue-and-white paper of the dining-room 1s particularly effective with the white woodwork. 
ing beams and corner posts, which were cased to match the trim and wainscoting. 
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Two sloping ells were thrown out even with 
each end and the roof line carried down to the rear wall to the height of the first story. 


and the other down, which brought 
the door in the middle of the house. 
Then, finally, another broader hall 
had been built, having a charming 
doorway which faced the new stair- 
way. On the other side of this hall 
large rooms were added on each 
story. The house was thus composed 
of three large rooms below and an 
equal number above, all of the width 
of the house with windows on both 
sides. Downstairs these 
were separated by a 
side hall and a front 
hall; but upstairs, with 
the simplicity of an 
early time, one went 
through one bedroom to 
another. 

Obviously the prob- 
lem was how to adapt 
this structure to mod- 
ern conditions of living. 
The central bedroom 
was large enough to 
divide into two, this 
giving four bedrooms on 
the south front. By 
making a gallery with 
five windows along the 
north wall, entrance to 
these was obtained, still 
leaving the two end 
sr, rooms the full 

\ width of the 
—_ ._—«srhhouse._~=s Then, 
to give the 
house width in 
some propor- 
tion to the 
length, two 
sloping ells 
were thrown 
out even with 
each end, and 
the existing 
roof line was 
carried down 
to the rear wall 
to the height 
of the first 
story. Here 
a sunroom for 
ourselves and 
a playroom for 
the children 
were incorpo- 
rated. Dor- 
mer windows 
were built in 
the roof of 
each ell, mak- 





Note the ceil- 
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Back of house after ells were added and 
dormer windows built in the roofs of the ells. 
The top of the stair-tower can just be seen. 


ing in the upper story of each a prac- 
ticable bedroom by sinking these 
upper rooms two steps below the 
second story of the house. 

We thus changed a six-room house 
into a twelve-room house. This was 
ample for all purposes of our family, 
as it gave us five bedrooms on the 
second floor and five general rooms 
on the first floor. In doing all this 
we so tore out partitions and ceilings 
that it was as easy to introduce the 
lines for the plumbing and heating 
systems, the pipes for the gas and 
ventilation, and the wires for the 
electric lighting and electrical service 
as in a new house. Before replaster- 
ing we cased the ceiling beams and 
the corner posts to match the trim 
and wainscoting. The result is that 
from the living-room bay to the 
recessed fireplace in the dining- 
room there is a vista under forty- 
two feet of beamed ceiling 
through the eight-foot openings 
from the hall into these rooms. 
As the rooms are only eight and 
a half feet in height, the effect is 
long and low to a remarkable 
degree, giving a feeling of home- 
liness and intimacy which it is 
difficult to picture in words. 

I am writing of all this in the 
first person because we were our 
own architects, builders, contrac- 
tors and decorators; and the love 
of house-building and the tradi- 
tion of the domestic arts, we 
came to learn and appreciate as 
the work progressed. It is need- 
less to say that our carpenters 
were the best there are, and that 
we had the benefit of criticism 
and counsel from relatives and 
neighbors—amateur and _ profes- 
sional. But in the end the house 
seems our own in a way that 
anything bought from a builder 
could never be. Everyone knows 
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how the selection of paper and hangings gives one 
this feeling. But we bought our lumber and hard- 
ware, our shingles and clapboards, our flooring and 
trim, our brick and mortar. We designed our fire- 
places and bookcases, our pantry shelving and kitchen 
sinks within, and our trellis-work and settles, our 
doorways and cornices without. 

An instance of this planning, involving difficulties 
of solution almost beyond the capacities of our 
Building Committee, was the stairways. You will 
remember that the old house was choked in the 
centre of its narrow width by two staircases, one 
winding about a huge kitchen chimney, the other 
going straight up in your face when you opened the 
front door. To get depth and space within the house 
we found at last that both of these had to go. The 
solution of getting to the upper story was to build 
stair-wells from the back of the original structure up 
which stairs could climb, reversing 
themselves in the process until they 
landed on the outside of the corridor 
connecting the bedrooms. The back 
stairs thus go from the long kitchen up 
through the ell, stopping at the maid’s 
door on the way. The front stairs, 
our greatest of all extravagances, go 
with a serpentine curve up the wall 
of a tower built to contain them at 
the end of the hall. 

The decoration was referred to my 
wife with full powers; and to contrast 
with the interesting white woodwork 
she evolved a scheme in which blues 
were the dominant note. Thus the 
dining-room paper is a_blue-and- 
white jungle of waving palms; and the 
living-room has a vivid blue Japanese 
grass cloth with (Continued on page 260) 
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It was necessary to take out the old narrow 
staircase. The front stairs now go with a 
serpentine curve up the wall of a tower 
built to contain them at the end of the hail. 





You can stand in the bay window at the end of this living-room and look down through the length of the 


hall to the fireplace of the dining-room shown on the opposite page. 








Old Homes of Bristol, Rhode Island 


ALFWAY be- 
H tween Provi- 
dence and New- 
port a great hand points 
southward into the 
waters of Narragan- 
sett Bay. This hand is 
Bristol, in Colonial days 
one of our busiest and 
richest sea- 
ports. Her 
ships brought 
wealth from 
the West Indies, Africa and 
China; and in the War of 1812 
the privateer Yankee poured 
into the little port her prize 
money of a million dollars, 
shared by all hands on board, 
from the owners down to the 
negro cabin boys, Jack Jibsheet 
and Cuffee Cockroach. So Bris- 
tol was filled with treasures and 
fine mansions to hold them, and 
there you may see many of both 
today, in spite of the British 
bombardment of ’75 and the 
burning of ’78. 

The two grandest houses 
were built by De Wolfs. Mark 
Anthony De Wolf, son of a Con- 
necticut Yankee, married the 
sister of a Bristol captain and 
had five sons. In 1808, on 
Poppasquash Neck (the thumb 
ot the Bristol hand) a house was 
built, by the architect Russell 
Warren, for William De Wolf. 
William De Wolf’s daughter, a 
beauty. and a belle, married 
into the old and honored family 
of the South Carclina Middle- 
tons, whose estates on the Ash- 
ley and the Cooper rivers are 
famous; and since the Civil 
War the De Wolf-Middletons have dis- 
pensed exquisite Southern hospitality from 
this broad-winged Southernlike mansion. 
From the double pillared porch the lawn 
slopes eastward, under great elms and 
locusts, to the broad inlet separating the 
Neck from Bristol proper; the location is 
perfect. The ornamentation of the house 
is a curious ball-and-socket design; little 
balls depend from the cornices, while over 
the doors are curving lines of sockets. 
The south wing is the kitchen, the north 
the carriage house, nowa garage. Within, 
the broad thoroughfare of the hall is 
crossed by a graceful arch designed by Mrs. 
Middleton. From the west door rises an 
elliptical stairway, with unusual inner 
rail and balusters. 

The hall and double parlors, separated 





By LILIAN BURLEIGH MINER 


Photographs by Harold Mason 


by another arch, are brimming over with 
rare old furniture, china, books and paint- 
ings—a Benjamin West portrait, a glow- 
ing little Vermeer, an Italian altar-piece. 

In 1810 or 1811—some say 1822— 
Russell Warren built for George De Wolf 
a grand mansion, now belonging to his 
descendants, the Colts, which in the 
heart of Bristol, dominates, and gives dis- 








Doorway of the Diman-Cabot house which was built in 1807. The 
eagle knocker, of unknown origin, is shown enlarged above. 


tinction tothetown. The spacious wings, 
the rose window, the railings, the tracery 
of the iron fence and gate, are noticeable 
even in the grand era of Colonial archi- 
tecture. Here Lafayette was received in 
his royal progress of 1825. <A Bristol lady 
tells me that her grandmother, a child of 
eight, scattered flowers before him on the 
flagstones that came from England. 

If the sea captains built the houses, the 
sailors adorned them. On the Diman- 
Cabot house, built in 1807, perch four 
eagles, one at each corner of the attractive 
roof-railing—spirited, dragon-like birds, 
carved by the sailors of the Yankee as 
their tribute to their Captain Churchill, 
for this house, in which he lived for three 
years. The eagles were extracted from the 
attic where some careless hand had impris- 
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oned them, by Governor Diman’s patriotic 
daughter at the time of the Spanish War. 
There, too, she found the brass eagle knock- 
er, of unknown origin, which emerged bright 
and shining from its coat of black paint. 
Mr. Mason’s photograph of the knocker 
is so exquisitely like an engraving that it 
is to be used as a book-plate. There are 
interesting arches and mantels in the 
north and south parlors, as 
Bristol people call their two 
front rooms. In the “north 
parlor,” the room of state, the 
woodwork was always more 
elaborate; the south room, being 
more comfortable and in daily 
use, was plainer. 

A marvelous north parlor 


i? stands intact in the Parker- 
Borden house, the deed of 
which is dated 1789. Huge 


beams are visible, fastened with 
wooden pegs. The mantel is 
beautifully carved with festoons 
of cunningly interwoven 
rope, the work of sailors. A 
simpler rope design surrounds 
doors and windows. A carved 
border frames the front door of 
the house, below a cunning lit- 
tle Palladian window. The 
look of antiquity is increased by 
the fact that the house has 
never been painted; the sturdy 
wood, unprotected, has braved 
the New England weather of a 
century and a quarter. The 
stairway in the front hall pos- 
sesses an inner rail, flat against 
the wall, but without the inner 
balusters of the Middleton 
house. The hall clock was 
found screwed to the wall. 
“Sailor’s Snug Harbor,” or 
simply “Snug Harbor,” is the 
Bristol name for the big cupboard inside the 
huge chimney, fourteen or even twenty feet 
square, around which a house was built. 
Three fireplaces, with separate flues, 
cluster about it, in three rooms. The 
fourth side of the closet is often made by 
the front stairway. In this chimney cup- 
board a person can stand upright and take 
several steps. Such a snug harbor the 
charming old Babbitt house contains 
(built in 1804). Here, too, the north 
fireplace is carved very tastefully, while 
the south mantel is unadorned. The 
north room contains, as many an old 
north parlor does, a little cupboard of 
shelves for company dishes—in this case 
lovely gold-and-white china, English flint 
glass, and French wineglasses. The bed- 
rooms are furnished with fine four- 
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Built in early part of Nineteenth 

Century by Jacob Babbit for his son. 

Remained in possession of the 

family for many years, but is now 

owned and occupied by Charles B. 

Roskwell. The piazza was added 
in recent years. 





posters, tables, and mir- 
rors—all heirlooms. The Bab- 
bitt garden still contains the 
walks of sunken, irregular brick 
and the eight or ten box-bor- 
dered beds of long ago. Until 
the cruel winter of 1917-18 the 
box was green and vigorous. 
In the Bosworth-Perry house, 
at Silver Creek, the snug har- 
bor has been thrown into the 
hall, the rear fireplace removed. 
In this, the oldest house in 
town (1680), was held, with 
Deacon Bosworth, the first 
gathering for worship. The 
house has been much altered, 
but the southwest corner re- 
mains as it was. The frame of 
this room was made in England 
and sent over, either to save 
time or because the planing 
mills were better there. This 
is true of the parlor in the 
neighboring Reynolds house 
(1698). Here General Lafay- 
ette came to dine. The story 
has already been in print but is 
too good to be forgotten. 
Great preparations were in 
progress for the general’s din- 
ner, the household was in anx- 
ious confusion, when they 
were annoyed by a young offi- 
cer who appeared at the door 
asking for food. The request 
could not be refused; but as he 
lingered at the table, the host- 
ess warned him to make haste 
because they were expecting 
the great Lafayette to dinner. 
Just how the revelation of the 
modest youth’s identity was 
revealed, the story does not 
tell; but the great Lafayette it 
was—ahead of time! In this 
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Back of the iron gate stands the mansion built for George de Wolf in the 
first quarter of the Nineteenth Century. 


By good fortune the old home of Governor Bradford is in the hands of appre- 
ciative owners who keep alive all its charm. 
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Built in 1808 for William de Wolf 

by Russell Warren. Since the Civil 

War the De Wolf-Middletons have 

dispensed exquisite Southern hos pt1- 

tality from this broad-winged 

Southernlike mansion on Poppa- 
squash Neck. 


house he remained, for he was 
intrusted with the defense of 
Warren, Bristol, and the east- 
ern shore. The house is large 
and plain, without the grace of 
later architecture. Age speaks 
in the diminutive window- 
panes, the broken metal-work 
over the door, the wavering 
roof lines and bulging founda- 
tions of the lichen-covered out- 
buildings. This house has a 
“Christian door,’ the four 
panels of each half making a 
cross. 

All these houses except the 
Middleton are on Hope Street, 
which runs the length of Bristol 
parallel to the inlet. The orig- 
inal wise layout of 1680, when 
the sixty families required to 
form a town gathered, has 
never been changed, except 
that the great gale of 1815 
washed away part of Thames 
Street, and the big garden lots 
have been cut by small streets. 
From the Common and its good 
old yellow-and-white court 
house, streets run down the 
slope across High, Hope and 
Thames Streets, to the water. 
Two other houses on Hope 
Street must be mentioned: on 
the lower side the Andrews 
(Adams or Gibson) house 
(1788), delightful in that sim- 
ple perfection of proportion and 
chaste ornament that makes 
the Colonial architecture wear 
so well; on the upper side the 
Norris house, built in 1792, but 
changed by a receding third 
story as late as 1860. On enter- 
ing the front door of this house, 
between its lights of ruby and 
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A Bristol doorway, delightful in 
the simple proportion and chaste 
ornament that make the Colonial 

architecture wear so well. 


white cut glass, the joyous 
guest looks into broad and 
open spaces—straight ahead, 
through the hall, past the 
graceful hanging stairway to 
the garden door, or right and 
left into bright living-rooms. 
The north parlor and the bed- 
room over it have windows on 
both east and west. The bed- 
rooms are delightful, with cor- 
ner posts, carved cornices, L 
hinges, old blue-striped wall 
paper, and bell ropes just like 
those in old England! The south parlor 
invites with long, broad window-sills. 
Every corner of the house holds some- 
thing curious or beautiful, collected from 
all quarters of the globe. 

From Hope Street one can go westward 
through Mount Lane (in old-time nomen- 
clature), Tanyard Lane and DeWolf Lane, 
to the old Back Road and the Governor 
Bradford farm. Once Tory property, the 
farm came to William Bradford, namesake 
and descendant of the governor of Ply- 


dations of the lichen-covered outbuildings. 
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Doorway of the Reynolds house shown below. 
door 1s known as a “‘Christian door.” 


+ . 


Age speaks in the diminutive window panes of the Reynolds house, the 
broken metal-work over the door, the wavering roof lines and bulging foun- 


mouth colony. Hewas useful and honored 
as physician, lawyer and statesman. “A 
rich man with a good heart is surely one 
of the greatest blessings which God sends 
on the earth,” said Bishop Griswold at 
Bradford’s funeral. This “ Mount Hope 
Farm” lies on King Philip’s ancestral 
land, looking westward across the water 
to Warren. Back from the road, across 
a smooth meadow bordered by genuine 
old New England stone walls, the 
house stands, dignified and beautiful, 


The house was built in 1608. 
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Doorway of the Parker-Borden 
house, the deed of which is dated 
1789. A carved border frames the 
door, below the Palladian window. 


a fitting memorial to the 
noble gentleman who in- 
habited it. By good fortune 
it is in the hands of appreci- 
ative owners, who keep alive 
all its charm. The green 
blinds and doors, the grace- 
ful knockers, the arched 
trellises beside the front door 
—all things are in keeping. 
The double slant of the roof 
and the curved top of the 
central dormer window, are 
pleasant architectural details. 

The scene of Kipling’s story called 
“They” is a very beautiful old English 
house. The introduction contains this 
memorable sentence: “Men and women 
may sometimes, after great effort, achieve 
a creditable lie; but the house, which 
is their temple, cannot say anything 
save the truth of those who have lived 
in it.” 

We New Englanders certainly need not 
be afraid to judge our forefathers by the 
houses they have left behind them. 


A Pioneer in Community Organization 


? AVING at heart the common wel- 
fare, we, citizens and friends of 
Bennington, irrespective of ra- 

cial, religious or political affiliations, asso- 

ciate ourselves to promote such influences 
and conduct such activities and projects 
as shall make for the health, happiness 
and prosperity of all the people; to promote 
the efficiency of existing agencies, public 
and private, to the same ends; to build 
up community spirit, secure unity of ac- 
tion and harmonious devotion to the com- 
mon good, without divisive rivalries, dup- 


By MARTHA CANDLER 


lication of agencies or waste of energies; 
to make leisure hours constructive and 
recreation wholesome—especially for chil- 
dren and youths; and, in general, to 
develop the initiative and resources of 
the people, through working and playing 
together, in the realization of an abound- 
ing and joyous life as neighbors, friends 
and fellow citizens in the village con- 
fraternity.” 

Thus runs the preamble to the Consti- 
tution of the Public Welfare Association 
of Bennington, Vermont. The story of 


its growth stands out as a conspicuous 
example of community organization— 
an example that has inspired towns, 
large and small, in various parts of the 
country to go and organize likewise. 
Only now, since the War, does the real 
significance of such organization become 
evident, and seem to mark our lately sped- 
up evolution from intense individualism 
to communism. Community Service, In- 
corporated, and other national war-born 
agencies have undertaken lately to send 
trained experts into (Continued on page 256) 
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Many people like the old-fashioned 
Weigela, but some of the newer kinds 
are really an improvement over this. 
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The new varieties of the mock orange 
are prized for their size and beauty of 
blooms. Separate blooms shown at right 
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NOME trees and shrubs seem to resent being moved in the 
fall, at least in the northern states. They do not recover 


from the adventure very 
speedily, and are likely to suffer 
when cold weather comes along. 
In the list are most of the stone 
fruits and those like the magno- 
lias, which have large fleshy roots. 
Many of the common shrubs, on 
the other hand, take very kindly 
to fall transplanting, and undergo 
but little set-back when shifted 
from the nursery rows to a corner 
of the garden. Fall planting, 
too, has some distinct advantages. 
There is usually a little more time 
than in the spring, and spring 
planting is seldom as successful 
as might be desired unless it is 
done very early. Fall-set shrubs 
start into growth quickly when 
spring comes, and make headway 
faster than when planting is de- 
layed until the spring months. 
Moreover, the garden-maker 
is usually able to order and 
plant a little more intelligently 
in the fall because he then has 
a keen recollection of the 


Shrubs for Fall Planting 


Helpful Suggestions for Successful Transplanting 


By E. I. FARRINGTON 
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Dwarf evergreens used at side of path to summer-house. Great 
care must be taken to keep the balls of dirt around the roots in 
transplanting. 
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shrubs which he has seen blooming during the summer months 
and can select those he particularly admires. 


There has been considerable 
discussion as to the planting of 
evergreens, but most growers 
seem to agree that September is 
an ideal month for setting out 
trees and shrubs of this class. 
Indeed, the work can be carried 
into October as well as not; or 
better still, it can be done at the 
end of August, in the event that 
the weather is reasonably moist. 
It is not wise to set out any kind 
of plants during a season of 
drought, a fact which is perhaps 
too obvious to be mentioned. 

Success in the planting of ever- 
greens depends almost whoily 
upon preserving the balls of earth 
around the roots. If the roots 
dry out, you may as well consider 
your tree as gone forever, and 
they dry out much quicker than 
those of deciduous trees, because 
they are full of resin. There is 
no time of year when the roots of 
evergreens can be exposed with- 
out danger, because the tops are 
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perpetually evaporating moisture, which must be provided 
from below. Nurserymen who do their work properly always 
supply evergreens with the ball of earth around the roots wrapped 
in wet burlap. This is the best kind of plant insurance. When 
you are setting out evergreens, give them a well-drained location 
by preference, but if it is a little moist, so much the better. 
Perhaps you are planning an evergreen hedge. You will find it 
more expensive than a hedge made of deciduous shrubs, but in 
many locations a living fence which is green and beautiful the year 
round is well worth the extra expense. Be sure that you make a 
deep, wide trench for the plants, with plenty of broken stones or 
other material in the bottom for drainage, unless the soil is very 
Preparatory work of this kind will do much to insure suc- 


open. 
cess Of course, you will want reasonably large plants. One 


dislikes to wait too long before results are seen, but plants that are 
not more than two or three feet high are rather easier to handle 
than those which are larger. 





Young plants are more likely s ———— 





to make a dense growth at the 
bottom than older specimens. 
Set them about two feet apart. 
Very likely you have al- 
ready made your choice as 
to the material which you 
are to use, but there will be 
harm in suggesting the 
peculiar advantages of hem- 
lock. It will be difficult to 
find anything producing such 
a light, feathery growth and 
yet with such a smooth, even 
appearance. Hemlock also 
does reasonably well in the 
shade, which is a distinct 
point in its favor. It should 
be cut back a little at plant- 
ing time, but otherwise will 
need no trimming for two or 
three years. Arbor vite has 
long been planted for hedge 
purposes, but is to be recom- 
mended only with reserva- 
tions. It looks well enough 
for some years, but after a 
time begins to look some- 
what moth-eaten, with va- 
cant spaces at the bottom 
and a_ generally 
unkempt ap- 
pearance. 


wide 
better 


The imported rhododendrons make exceedingly 
satisfactory growth along northern Pacific coast. 


The high value placed upon the azalea may be 
judged by the fact that the 
Boston is about to plant 

the side of the 


Fruit of Cotoneaster, a 
probably new to many people, but 
one which is bound to win 

popularity 


known. 
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There are various evergreen shrubs which give excellent 
results when used for base planting around the house, including 
the Retinosporas, and several of the dwarf but upright junipers. 

What has already been said about the planting of evergreens 
in the fall applies to the broad-leafed kinds like the rhododen- 
drons and azaleas as well as to the others. It is quite likely 
that an eventual shortage of these plants will occur unless the 
embargo placed upon them by the Federal Horticultural Board 
at Washington is lifted. Under the present ruling, plants of 
this kind can no longer be imported, and we have depended 
largely upon England and Holland for our plants. However, 
it is probable that a good many rhododendrons will be set out 
this season. here are parts of the country in which they thrive 
better than they do in New England. They make exceedingly 
satisfactory growth along the northern Pacific coast, plants 
thriving and blooming there as luxuriantly as in England. It 
must be remembered, though, 
that they will not flourish at 
all in soil which is filled with 
limestone. This is true also 
of azaleas. The azalea is, 
however, in some ways a bet- 
ter plant for most of this 
country than the true rho- 
dodendron. Moreover, there 
are several splendid American 
species. Of course, there are 
also native American rho- 
dodendrons. Most of the 
named varieties sent back 
from England are hybrids, of 
which one parent is an Amer- 
ican, but in their natural 
state, perhaps they are some- 
what less desirable than the 
best of the azaleas. The 
high value placed upon the 
latter may be judged by the 
fact that the Arnold Arbore- 
tum in Boston is about to 
plant some ten thousand 
azaleas on the side of its 
famous Bussey Hill. A large 
proportion of them 
will be native kinds. 
The mountain 
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some ten thousand on 


famous Bussev Hill. 
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laurel is 
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splendid native 
American plant 
which may be set out at 
this season, but it, too, de- 
tests soil containing lime. 
Coming to the hardy deciduous 
shrubs and small trees for fall planting, the 
list available includes the barberries, Deutzias, 
forsythias, spireas, lilacs, Cotoneasters, mock oranges, 
hydrangeas, Weigelas, dogwoods, privets, (Continued on page 
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A Discussion of the A. B. C’s of Architecture—II 


The Type of Plan to be Used and the Size of the House 


By THOMAS P. ROBINSON 


HE ordinary plan is a study in the individual room used for 

a particular purpose; of the relation of rooms to each other; 

and of the relation of all of them to the sun, the view, the 
breeze, etc. In the city or suburban lot there are always factors 
which warp these relations; but if we know what the true rela- 
tions are we do not allow the warping to be greater than need 
be. 

The relations which the rooms of typical houses of fair size 
bear to one another are pretty much established. Yet people 
are running in these times to the bizarre in the planning of their 
houses as in other things, and the variations from the typical 
which they introduce result unfortunately through a failure to 
apprehend fundamental conditions. Our type plan is of course 
a product of our national way of living, and variations from it 
should be rational and introduced understandingly. 

The first relationship of a two-story house (which is our com- 


mon kind) is that between the first floor and the second. There 
is a tendency to forget this on the part of home-builders. Usu- 


ally they outline a scheme, which has a second floor too big for 
the first, in spite of the fact that the one must go over the 
other and be included in the same number of square feet. When 
they discover this they try to rectify the error by reducing the 
size of the second-floor rooms. The right thing to do, of course, 
is to reduce the number. 

There is always a true relation of size as well as of position of 
rooms in a plan, and trying to reduce this size below the mini- 
mum in order to put in more rooms than the plan will hold is 
simply stuffing your pocket. Usually the extra room or rooms 
on the second story are unessential. The families of today are 
certainly no larger than the families of a hundred years ago; and 
the relation between the first and second floors then took 
care of the families adequately. 

Nowadays we crowd our second story with sleeping 
porches, which we do not use, or with an extra 
guest chamber which we very seldom use—both 
of which, together with other similar things, are 
merely the tendency of us Americans for a reach- 
ing out toward a little more than we need; which 


goes hand in hand with trying to swing a little 





an entry between, and a chimney back of the entry with a fire- 
place looking into each room. This expanded again to a second 
story, thus making a four-room house. To these two narrow 
rooms were added on the rear on the first floor only; and the roof 
was carried down shedwise to cover them. Then the shed roof 
developed and the two back rooms were developed on the second 
floor, thus giving us an eight-room house. Later, the two small 
rooms on both stories were enlarged to full-size rooms. 

This standard was considerably varied, and rearrangements 
in the chimneys helped to vary it fundamentally. The central 
chimney became two chimneys, one between each pair of front 
and back rooms. These two chimneys multiplied and became 
four—two on each end of the house—so placed that each accom- 
modated a room on the first and second floor. In fact the 
development of chimneys seems to have proceeded directly from 
the necessity of heating every room in the house as economically 
as possible. Here then we have types of plan which include the 
one-room house, the two-room, the four-room, the six-room and 
the eight-room. This represents only a single line of develop- 
ment, and among these there were variations of the types worked 
out which became almost as typical as the type itself. 

In addition to the variations of the body of the house there 
were the various kinds of service wing or ell. These started 
with the shed or a series of sheds and developed the kitchen, 
maid’s room, etc. And these, like the original main house, went 
up into a second story. The early stages of the so-called Greek 
revival introduced house plans still different from those already 
mentioned, and the masters in this work, like Asher Benjamin 

and Bulfinch, did not hesitate to employ what they 
had learned from Colonial work. In other words, 
they were able to revert to the classic model with- 
out losing their regard for the fundamentals of our 
earlier houses and while keeping the eye on ad- 
vanced living conditions. Of course, there fol- 
lowed a lesser amount of knowledge as well as of 
artistic judgment, which rapidly carried the new 
revival into a decline, but the best examples of the 
work of this period remain to 

Paul Revere House, Bos- 





give us new points for certain 


2 be 
more than we can carry. Of course, there are = ‘====adiic—nttiee—tells ton. Simplesttypeof plan. \inds of modern work. 
times and unusual circum- ——e It may seem as if enumera- 
stances which require an v | q tion of types here mentioned 


extra large number of bed- 
rooms; but there were such 
times in the old days, which 
means that there are types 
of plan which provide for 
such a contingency. The 
thing to. do, of course, is to 
look for and find such a type 
and base our own work on 
it, varying it as necessary. 

All of which brings us to 
types in plan. We are con- 
sidering American types 
only because the discussion is to be within 
limits and because we are better informed con- y 
cerning our native work. 

[he types of plan are varied enough in both 
kinds and size to afford almost anybody a start 
in working on his own plan. We began in this 
country, of course, with a single room on one 
floor only. This expanded to two rooms, with 


House at Oxford, N. H. End 


chimney, four-room type. 


The Mappa House, Trenton, 
N. Y. Two-chimney end type. 
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and suggested is an_insuf- 
ficient basis for present-day 
work; but it is doubtful if the 
program of any house-builder 
trimmed of its accessory fool- 
ishness could not be made to 
adapt itself to one or another 
of these typical plans. We 
want to find out what the 
common characteristics are 
for all of these plans—suppos- 
ing that what is common to them should be com- 
mon also to the good plans of today. The chief 
outstanding characteristic of all is simplicity and 
straightforwardness, and this characteristic in- 
cludes most of the others. There are no eccentri- 
cities in any of them. We know what each room 
is because of its relation to the other rooms. This 
of itself is in great contrast with many of our 
modern plans in which we find rooms that cannot 
be identified with a particular living purpose. 
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John Ward House, Sa- 
lem. Lean-to added to 
typical four-room house. 
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Directly related to the sim- 
plicity of the plan as a plan is 
the straightforward construc- 
tion of the house as a whole. 
All of the good old houses were 
easily built and required little 
more skill than that of the 
ordinary work- 
man. Principle 
partitions car- 
ried up through 
the house and 
chimneys went 
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Parson Baury House. Three-story 
type, combining several periods. 
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particular purpose and work it into the 
house as a part of the plan as a whole. 


This means still further legitimate vari- 
ations from the old types of plan. 

The closet problem is a new one also. 
But closets, though essential and 
though they alter a typeof plan 
in some degree, 
do not alter it 
fundamentally. 
They should be 
so planned and 
built as to inter- 


ee 


Hancock-Clarke House, Lexington. 
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all the way up 
from the cellar without twists or turnings or offsets. 
Modern work, while it should adhere to a 


Capen House, Topsfield, Mass. 


Four-room type. 





simple ideal in its general plan, is necessarily 
qualified in detail by modern conditions. 
The old houses were heated by fireplaces, 
and this meant that every room in the house 
had to be heated and that there had to be 
chimneys enough and so placed that there 
could be fireplaces in all of the rooms. 
Today we heat by furnace or boiler, and a 
single flue for this may conceivably answer 
the practical requirements in chimneys. 
But the practical requirement is not the only 
one for a livable house. Fireplaces are livable 
things and for many people are comparatively, 
if not absolutely, a requirement. This means 
that the two-, three- and four-chimney types 
of plan, even today, may be reasonably ad- 
hered to. At the same time it is judgment 
rather than necessity which determines the 
number of chimneys, and the number of 
chimneys inevitably qualifies the plans and 
permissibly varies in some degree their type. 
Bathrooms and plumbing were not included in the old plans; 
but plumbing today is regarded as essential, and adequate pro- 
visions for it make necessary additional variations from type. 
Piazzas, porches, etc., though used in later work to a certain 
extent, were never solved by the old builders, who seemed to 
believe that a person should be either in the house or out of it. 
We no longer feel this way today. A piazza is a new thing, 
answering a new requirement, and is a new element in a house. 
The proper thing to do is to 
look upon it as a new element 
and as such to consider its 
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UR national tendency 
toward ostentation 
finds ready means for expres- 
sion in all departments of 
home-building, and in the 
matter of size especially; this 
being an obvious, if crude, 
measure of seeming wordly 
success. It is not surprising 
to learn that many persons 
think the size of house is a 
mere matter of money; that 
it should be large or small, in 
proportion as they are rich 
or poor; as if the needs and 
obligations of a family bore a 
direct relation to their finan- 
cial standing. 

Financial ability is taken 
for granted in the planning 
of a home; but it is not the 
single conditioning factor, and 








Southern Colonial Style. 


fere as little as 
possible with 
the old simplicity and ease of accessibility be- 
tween room and room. 

Site and Jocation, though they may not 
warp any given type very much, nevertheless 
pan require the exercise of judgment in deter- 
Ff i mining the type of plan to be used. The old 

builders often had plenty of available 
ground, and they did not hesitate to place 
their house so that it commanded a good 
approach and was advantageously exposed 
to the sun. Sometimes their houses faced the 


Ell variation of four-room type. 
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Eight-room tvpe with double inside chimneys. 


The Size of the House 





This 1s so clearly a fisherman’s home that no one 
anything else. It is at once typical of the type and individual 


street—sometimes away from it; sometimes 
they were at one angle with the street and 
sometimes at another. Today we feel 
obliged to take very careful note of our sur- 
roundings and build in accordance with 
them. 

In general, plans of houses may be com- 
pared with language. We do not speak a 
queer speech and we should not build queer 
houses. Parts of speech remain the same for 
any time in any language, and parts of houses 
remain the same as well. The old sentence structures are used 
today, and though they gain in flexibility and seem to have a 
quality which varies with the users, they are not increased in 
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number. So with our houses. Our vocabulary changes with 
changing time. New influences and new things introduce new 
words. [he change in modern living conditions is the counter- 


part of this. But the main point is true, whether of language or 
houses, that the basis of new work can be found in the old, and 
that, unless it is, we are in 
more danger of becoming queer 
than of becoming onginal. 


people build too frequently 
with an eye to this false 
standard. One poor in purse 
at the time of building, but 
accustomed to greater luxu- 
ries than hecanat once afford, 
uses very bad judgment 
in saddling himself for life or 
a very long time with a house 
so small and unflexible of use 
that it is out of all proportion 
to his living requirements. 
He hampers his own abilities 
and limits his social inter- 
course; and he would do 
much better to delay his pro- 
ject, or so to plan it that it 
shall come into being gradu- 
ally, part by part, as his 
means increasingly allow. 
On the other hand, it ts 
possible to build at once on a 


could 


mistake it for 
as an example. 
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Buildings on an English country estate. Typically English and clearly 
indicative of the means and social status of the owner. 


larger and more pretentious scale than is warranted by the 
habits of life of a particular family. We may come intoa sudden 
fortune, but we cannot as suddenly become other beings, endowed 
with other habits; and we should refrain from giving our fortune 
immediate expression in a mansion which we shall presently 
find ourselves unable to occupy gracefully. 

A better, if not a perfect theory, is the one of a friend of the 
writer—that the size of house depends upon the social status 
(the general human relations) of any given family. He con- 
ceives society as marked off into groups. In any group certain 
conventions prevail, to facilitate communal life; these apply 
extensively over a man’s activities and color both his private and 
his public conduct. Being of a group means not only having 
certain individual privileges, but it means also granting privi- 
leges to others. The homes of any given group are not only the 
private abodes of individuals, housing their whims and foibles; 
but their private inns as well, where they accommodate their 
social equals, who expect certain conveniences. For the perfect 
realization of these, size is very important and becomes in this 
connection, a measure of social scale. You hear it said that such 
a person entertains on a grand scale; and you conceive this as 
taking place in a grand house. This is not to say that the size 
of house is irrevocably fixed, and that to be of a certain set one 
must have a floor area of so many thousand feet. It is rather 
io point out that the imagination rests its case on fact in thus 
picturing a correspondence between social exploits and their 
proper setting; and that, moreover, this correspondence is a mat- 
ter of general concern, not of polite society merely; and extends 
to all ranks and conditions of men 

lf this theory be objected to by any reader on the ground that 





A city block which is at once a type of English architecture and a distinctive 
individual design, suited to the living conditions of the tenants. 
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The village houses of people of moderate means—clearlv acknowledging their 


country (England), village character and individual variations. 

it is undemocratic, he should bear in mind this point: it is not an 
ideal but a working theory. Our financial status is a variable 
one and has its ups and downs; but our social one is not. It 
changes, or it should change, slowly, and earnest people can 
appraise their social future and design a home to fit. You can- 
not step out from your human associations by way of a streak 
of luck, nor be thrust out because of a misfortune or a lack of 
fortune. Your social traditions and blood ties cling to you, 
in spite of new conditions, and they should be adhered to con- 
sciously. 

Conceive your house then, as to size, in keeping with your 
social status; project it adequately as a whole, and build as much 
of it as at the moment you can manage. In this way you give 
an earnest of your right intentions, and people must respect and 
honor you for these. You have not slighted your friends by a 
limited conception of your obligations; neither have you embar- 
rassed yourself by your present outlay; you have given merely a 
touch of your quality and a promise, in the social sense, of future 
full achievement. If you are a king, you have conceived a 
palace, though you build but the moat or outer wall and set up 
a tent on the grounds within. If just plain citizen, you have 
built a wing, a main front, or perhaps a skeleton only of your 
house. 

Everyone has the home-building instinct; but not everyone 
has the means, or thinks he has the means, to build a home. We 
should put more faith into the projects and plan them to the 
future, as the cathedral builders planned their churches. We 
shall then have a continuing interest in the growth and develop- 
ment of our homes, which should afford us that pleasure and 
genuine satisfaction attendant upon the realization of an ideal 
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The Villa-Medici of Rome. Clearly this should have been built and 
occupied only by a gentleman of the nobility of old Italy. 
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Vassar’s Faculty Homes—Present and Future 


The Growth of the College Has Demanded Real Faculty Homes That Will Express 
the Private and Domestic as Well as the Institutional Interests of Their Occupants. 


By ALICE D. SNYDER 
Hunt and Hunt, Architects 





“TT is really 
an al- 
mos t 

perfect ar- 

rangement, 
to be of the col- 
lege but not in 

it,” said a 

member of the 

Vassar faculty. 

The speaker 





to be a neigh- 
borhood cf 
real faculty 
homes that 
will express 
the private 
and domestic 
as well as the 
institutional 
interests of 
their occu- 





occupies one of 
thetwo faculty 
apartments 


Architects’ models, showing “rock-lot” scheme, designed primarily for women teachers now living in dormitories. 


pants. 
At present 
seventy or 














planned, by 
some happy 
thought, for 
the wing of the 
art building, 
which replaces 
the old brick 
lodge at Vas- 
sar’s main en- 
trance. “We 
are not at all 
isolated, we 
can see just as 
much of the 
students as 
when we lived 
in the dormi- 
tories; but | 
admit that it is 











eighty of the 
faculty mem- 
bers live in the 
student dormi- 
tories. But 
the remainder, 
including all 
the men and a 
number of 
the women, 
are already 
provided for in 
other ways. 
About half of 
these make 
their homes in 
Poughkeepsie 
or the village 
of Arlington, 























a relief to have 
statues over- 
head instead 
of ‘jolly juniors,’ and bird songs floating in through Gothic win- 
dows instead of Victrola strains through corridor transoms.”” And 
here she voiced the ideal that has more or less consciously influ- 
enced the development of Vassar’s faculty housing schemes from 
the beginning, and that is determining those plans for the near 
future which make the whole subject one of general interest. 

For ever since the day when instructors, professors, and even 
professors’ families lived, nearly all of them, in the original 
Main Building, and the students had only to run down the cor- 
ridors from their rooms to find themselves in real homes, with 
kitchens and children and all the adjuncts that dormitories 
ordinarily do without, there has been a strong community feel- 
ing on the part of both students and teachers. There has been 
a sense of real hominess in being “of the college.”’ This feeling, 
together with certain practical factors, such as the college’s rela- 
tive remoteness from the town to which it belongs—and to 
which it is attached by a trolley line that it would not do to libel 
in print—has brought it about that even after the college out- 
grew its Main Building the majority of the teachers kept their 
abodes within easy range of the centre of activities. But along 
with the growth of the college have come the opportunity and 
the demand for a little more privacy, more choice in the selection 
of housemates and neighbors and more individual expression in 
even the physical surroundings of one’s hearthstone. The 
result, when the new plans shall have been carried out, bids fair 
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South elevation of proposed Alumnae Building at Vassar College 
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which adjoins 
the college 
grounds, and 
the other half live either in the individual faculty houses and 
apartments on the campus proper—that part of Vassar’s ex- 
tensive territory which the students know as “ within the hedge,” 
and which contains the dormitories and academic buildings— 
or else in the “ professors’ row.” 

This “row” is made up of a dozen or so houses, built at differ- 
ent times from the early ‘nineties on. They stand on college 
land, facing the campus, and are separated from it only by 
Raymond Avenue, the delightfully shaded boulevard on which 
they front; their grounds extend back and down to the wooded 
borders of the larger of the two college lakes. By rights the 
row should be called an ell, for it has already been necessary to 
turn the corner and build two houses on the avenue that leads 
away from the campus toward Poughkeepsie. 

The three houses on the campus proper, and one of the apart- 
ments, have been provided for the convenience of special college 
officers, the president, the warden, the resident physician, and 
the professor of astronomy. Metcalf House, the physician’s 
home, is especially interesting, since it serves also as an infirmary 
annex, the entire second floor being devoted to rooms for con- 
valescents and other patients whose principal needs are rest 
and quiet. Only the president’s house and the warden’s 
have their own dining-rooms; although Metcalf House and 
the two buildings containing apartments have kitchens, their 
faculty occupants take their meals in the Main Building. 


to form centre of group. 
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This cottage was built by alumne as a gift to Miss Ella McCaleb, 
the dean of the college. 
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Metcalf House, the residence of Vassar’s resident physician, and 
used as an infirmary. 





Of the houses in the pro- 
fessors’ row the first four 
were built by the college 
and are rented to the pro- r 
fessors who live in them. == 
Two others, including the \ 
dean’s cottage, were built \ 
by alumnz as gifts to spe- " 
cial members of the faculty. 
The rest, though their spe- 
cifications have all been 
approved by the college, 
which, naturally, holds a 
first option, belong to the 
professors by whom they 
were built. One very at- 
tractive faculty home that 
stands on college ground, 
though somewhat remote 
from the row, is a converted 
farmhouse, delightfully 
made over a short time ago. 









the group resemble a part 
of an English village. The 
tentative plans call for nine 
or ten faculty cottages in 
addition to the service cot- 
tage, which would stand 
not far from the central 
house, but the number 
could be increased at will, 
as there is ample room on 
the grassy spaces extending 
from the base of the huge 
rock that gives the lot its 
name. 

It is not without a few 
pangs that the college has 
contemplated “settling” 
this area. Its rugged 
mounds, rising in the centre 
of the lot to a height of 
twenty or thirty feet, have 
long been defended from 
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All of these houses have 
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demolition at the hands of 








their separate dining-rooms, 
and are in every sense pri- 
vate dwellings. 


General layout of the “‘rock-lot”’ group, consisting of a combination alumne@ house 
and central dining-hall, and a number of faculty cottages. 


the stone crushers and other 
prosaic souls, as a bit of 
scenery that be- 
longed to the 





Relatively 
satisfactory as 
the present liv- 
ing arrange- 
ments may be, 
ideal as some of 


1 Stupy GB CL BEDROOM 
them may be, ovis yy DEO Roon 8+ 
the fascinating sae 
part of the 


housing scheme 
is what 1s 








Vassar tradi- 
tion. But with 
the promise 
that its features 
ot natural 
beauty, includ- 
ing the view of 
the Catskills 
from the top, 
will be devel- 








known asthe 
“rock-lot” 
plan, designed 
primarily to provide for the women teachers now living in the 
dormitories, though it will also offer accommodations to some 
of those now outside the college who may wish to come back 
to the fold. 

The plan, which is being developed by the architects’ firm of 
Hunt and Hunt, and which is already assured financially, is 
for a number of faculty cottages, grouped about a combination 
alumnz house and dining-hall, to occupy a picturesque corner 
lot which faces the campus and forms an extension of the strip 
containing the professors’ row. The intervention of an avenue 
between the end of the row and this lot makes it possible to 
develop the latter quite independently, and the scheme is to have 


One of the ten-suite houses suggested; this will be used as instructors’ apartments. 


oped and not 
destroyed, the 
project has be- 
come a matter for enthusiasm, and there is real eagerness for 
the ground to be broken. It may be some time before the 
small boys of the neighboring village are consoled, for the lot 
has been their prize coasting-ground, but their ingenuity is 
doubtless equal to finding another spot where they can put to 
nearly as good use the hospitality of the college. 

In developing the lot the ideal is to be simplicity and econ- 
omy, as the purpose of the whole scheme would be frustrated if 
the rental value of the cottages were not kept proportionate to 
college salaries. There will be some one-family cottages, if the 
present plans are carried out, some containing three or four 
suites for teachers who wish to club together, and some contain- 
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mt Elevations of one of the 
proposed coitages, show- 
Jan ing the simplicity of line 
to characterize the group; 
and first and second floor 
plans of this cottage. 
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ing as many as ten 
or even fifteen suites. 
In general the rent 
paid will be deter- Sty 
mined by the amount 
of space occupied. 
A number of the 
cottages to be built, 1 
very possibly all, 
will have kitchenettes, 
but ordinarily the teachers 
will take their meals in the 
large dining-hall that will be 
an important feature of the 
alumnz house. 

The members of the fac- 
ulty interested are being 
consulted freely in the plan- 
ning of the houses, and some 
of the smaller ones will be 
practically made to order. 
The houses planned for the 
instructors and assistants, 
who constitute a somewhat 
shifting population, of course, 
cannot be as highly individ- 
ualized as the professors’ 
cottages, but even these will 
be much more like real 
homes than the rooms now 
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The warden’s house, completed in 1016, 1s one of the few individual residences 
on the campus proper. 


























occupied by instruc- 
tors in the large stu- 
dent dormitories. 
This proposed ex- 
pansion of the col- 
lege, making it pos- 
sible to realize the 
ideal of privacy 
without remoteness, will be 
very much more thana 
matter of convenience and 
esthetic satisfaction to 
those most nearly concerned. 
It is sure to be wel- 
comed by Vassar’s village 
neighbors ; for in recent 
years there has developed 
on the part of the college and 
Arlington a wholesome inter- 
est in co-operative commun- 
ity improvements, and such 
a group of cottages as this, 
standing on land almost 
adjoining the little settle- 
ment, is sure to mean 
an increase in this friend- 
liness and to be an inspir- 
ation to those who are try- 
ing so earnestly to beautify 
the whole neighborhood. 











N considering the color scheme for your 
house, whether it is a new house to 
be freshly painted or an old house to 

be re-painted, you should remember that 
paint has a twofold object—to preserve 
the woodwork and: metalwork of the 
house and to make your buildings more 
pleasing in appearance. 

Many forget the wearing quality of 
paint, and seem to think that when they 
have selected colors which harmonize with 
their surroundings and give to the home 
that charming architectural appearance 
we all so much admire, they have done 
all that is required. Of course, the deco- 
rative value of paint for house, garage and 
fences must not be lost sight of; but really 
this is of secondary importance when you 
consider how necessary paint is to prevent 
deterioration of your property. 

Wood, unpainted, quickly rots; steel, 
tin or other similar metals soon rust out, 
and before you are aware of the fact, 
cosily repairs must be undertaken at far 
greater outlay than the cost of re-paint- 
ing. Paint your buildings well and keep 
them well painted. Nothing in the care 
of property pays so well as this, for neglect 
of painted surfaces not only injures wood 
or metal as well as rendering them un- 
sightly, but the cost of re-painting badly 
neglected materials is greatly increased. 
To prepare a building for re-painting 
when the old paint is in a bad state of 
preservation is very costly. To keep 
paint in good condition by more frequent 
re-painting is much more economical. 

Considering, first, a new house, just 
completed and not yet 
painted—what paint 
should be used? 

Experts have come to 


Painting for Service 


Some Pointers About the Choice of Paint and the Method of 
Applying It Which Are Not Usually Known to the Layman 


By CHARLES E. WHITE, JR. 


specify Body No. 88, Trimmings No. 17 
and Blinds No. 47. The goods would be 
delivered by your dealer exactly as you 
order, and the colors of the paint in the 
cans would be like the colors on the color- 
card except for the slight variation caused 
by the impossibility of producing ink on 
a color card precisely the same shade as 
paint in a pot. 

Now this is a very convenient way to 
select colors for your house, and you may 
be sure they will come out exactly as you 
expect. Another thing, prepared paints 
are much more economical and a great 
deal more durable than any your painter 
can mix, because they are all machine- 
mixed with greatest accuracy from chemi- 
cal formulae, by experts of very wide 
experience. Of course, it is usually neces- 
sary to thin out ready-mixed paint with 
oil or drier for the priming coat; but, at 
least, in ready-mixed goods, you will have 
a basic paint that usually proves better 
than anything hand-mixed. 

To paint a new house properly requires 
absolutely dry weather, for moisture in 
the wood prevents paint from entering 
the fibres as it should; when the wood is 
bone dry oily paint soaks in and saturates. 
That is what you want the first (priming) 
coat to do, to fill the wood full of paint 
and leave just a thin film on the outside 
with which the next coat can bind. So 
necessary is it to have wood free from 
moisture to receive paint that it is even un- 
wise to paint a new house before the inside 
plaster is dry for fear moisture from the dry- 
ing plaster might keep the woodwork moist. 
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The priming coat should always be 
composed entirely of lead, zinc and oil. 
Any reliable brand of ready-mixed paint 
can be used, thinned out by adding to 
each gallon two or three pints of drier 
(turpentine or benzol). It should be 
brushed out thin so that under the brush 
it will soak into the dry wood. It is 
understood that before applying the 
priming coat, you must cover all knots 
and other imperfections with turpentine. 
Many painters recommend shellac for 
this purpose, but turpentine is better. 

Now is the stage when the painters 
should not hurry the job; they should 
wait until the priming coat is bone dry 
before starting the second coat. This 
gives the wood time to soak up all the 
oil from the priming coat that it will 
take. When it is absolutely dry you 
will know that all the oil possible has 
soaked in. 

Before putting on the second coat go 
over all the building and if you find any 
streaks where the paint looks dull (indi- 
cating that most of the oil has soaked 
out of it) touch up these spots with an- 
other coat of paint. At the same time 
putty up all nail holes and other imper- 
fections. Then you are ready for the 
second coat. This can usually be taken 
from the can just as it comes, though 
sometimes it must be thinned out with 
some more drier. Brush it out to cover 
all surfaces beneath, and when this coat 
has thoroughly dried put on the third 
(final) coat, using the: paint just as it 
comes from the can. Use no drier in the 
final coat; use nothing but 
paint, which should consist 
of the basic lead, zinc, 
color, oil and (usually) a 











agree that using ready- 
mixed paint when properly 


small proportion of what 
are known as chemically 





compounded of best ingre- 
dients is much better than 





mixing the paint yourself, 
or permitting your painter 


inert pigments. 

Paint for re-painting an 
old house is prepared in the 
same way, no distinction 











to mix it. Ready-mixed 
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between paint for new and 





paint, as you know, is the : ‘ 
kind that comes in trade- © 
marked cansor barrels, and 


paint for old work being 
made by manufacturers. 
There is a slightly different 








you select it usually by 
brand and numberfrom the 


mode of applying paint to 
old houses, however. 





manufacturer’s color card. 
Thus, if you have decided 


In the first place, the 
original paint on an old 





to use a color scheme con- | == 
sisting of light-tan walls 


y 


with cream-white  trim- 
mings and_ bronze-green 


blinds you would, let us say, 


away precious dollars. 


The householder who leaves the siding of his house unprotected by paint throws 
Note the rotting of the wood above. 
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building must be prepared 
to receive fresh paint by 
removing all loose or scaly 
particles clear down to the 
wood. This is accomplished 
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by scraping with a knife, brushing with a 
wire brush or burning with a torch, and 
the operation becomes quite laborious 
when old paint is in bad condition. 

If you do not prepare this underneath 
surface properly the new paint soon peels 
off. When you do prepare it properly, 
and then apply good paint with care, you 
get a job that lasts much longer than a 
poor job, and thus proves more economi- 
cal. Of course, the amount of labor 
necessary to prepare old paint is propor- 
tionate to the quality of the original job. 
If you got a good job before, you may 
now congratulate yourself upon having 
saved a considerable sum by 
that fact. 

Often old paint appears to 
have a chalky appearance, and 
when the surface is rubbed with 
the finger it comes off, like 
whitewash. This does not nec- 
essarily mean the paint is bad, 
but merely indicates that oil in 
the paint has, in course of time, 
dried out and left only the pig- 
ments, dry like dust. Oil acts 
as a binder to bind the particles 
of pigment together. That is 
its purpose, and that is why one 
should paint before the old paint 
gets chalky. 

The first coat of paint applied 
to an old building should be 
thin like the priming coat on a 
new building, because old paint, 
especially when chalky, needs 
to soak up most of the oil from 
the new paint. You are glad 
to have it do this and you make 
it thin for this purpose; hence 
you paint only when the old 
building is thoroughly dry. 
Old buildings usually require 
but two coats of paint and the 
second coat is applied only after 
the first coat is entirely dry. 

How can you tell good paint? 

Nobody but a chemist can 
tell good paint, and then only 
upon analysis. Painters sometimes peer 
wisely into a paint pot, stir up its contents 
thoroughly and then pretend to know its 
quality, but unless familiar with the 
brand, or unless they mixed the paint 
themselves, they do not know much more 
about it than you do. The only way you 
can be sure of good ingredients is to buy 
good paint, that is, some reliable brand of 
which you have reason to believe the 
quality is unquestioned. After the work 
is done—a few weeks or months after- 
wards—you will know all about your 
painting job; but it will then be too late. 
The best way, in the meantime, is to 
steer clear of cheap paint. 

Of what is good paint composed? 

The bulk of all good paint consists of 
white lead and zinc oxide in various pro- 
portions according to the purpose for 
which the paint is compounded. Usually 
zinc oxide is in smaller proportion than 
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white lead; to this lead and zinc base is 
added a small proportion of white pig- 
ments like china clay or whitening. You 
see how easy it is for a cheap manufac- 
turer to cheat by simply reducing the 
amount of lead and zinc (which are expen- 
sive) and adding whitening (which is 
cheap). 

In the pot all paint looks pretty much 
alike, cheap or good, but in the wearing 
there is a vast difference. Linseed oil is 
the liquid employed to mix with pigments, 
and a small amount of drier is added to 
make the paint easier to work with a 
brush and to cause it to dry more quickly. 











Contrast this house which has been kept well painted with the un- 
painted houses which vou see along the road on your motor trips or trol- 
ley-car rides, where the wood 1s rotting away and the metal rusting out. 


Instead of mixing the paint himself, 
your painter has his greatest usefulness in 
applying it properly. Different grades of 
wood require a slightly different treat- 
ment, some being soft enough to soak up 
more oil than less porous woods. Thus, 
with extremely soft woods he might put 
more oil into the paint, ready-mixed 
though it be. 

Then there are the various degrees of 
temperature to look out for, cold weather 
requiring a slightly different mix than hot 
weather. Your painter must use his skill 
based upon knowledge in using paint prop- 
erly, for the best interests of the job, for 
good paint can be wasted by poor work- 
manship. 

Some colors are more durable than 
others, and this brings out the point well 
known by experts that paints containing 
color are more lasting than paints contain- 
ing no color (white). In other words pure 
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white paint containing no tints will not 
last as long as colored paint. Tints 
added to the white base of all good paint 
tend to increase its durability if the 
colors are permanent and well ground 
into the white pigments with the aid of 
machines. 

Some colors fade more rapidly than 
others, and dealers as well as manufacturers 
know in advance which colors are most 
durable. Indeed, most manufacturers will 
frankly tell you just which of their col- 
ors are most lasting, and will give you any 
other paint information you need to have. 

Exterior stains such as are used for 
shingles and other wood having 
rough-sawed surfaces are differ- 
ent from paint mainly in that 
they are thinned out with tur- 
pentine, spirits or some pene- 
trating oil like creosote. 
Rough-sawed lumber, of course, 
absorbs more liquid than 
smooth-sawed wood; so all pre- 
serving materials for this pur- 
pose must be thin enough to 
saturate the pores of wood in- 
stead of filming over the out- 
side. 

Shingles are usually dipped in 
stain before they are nailed on 
the building. After the build- 
ing is completed, another coat 
is brushed on with brushes. 
One can now purchase shingles 
already dipped in stain. There 
being many colors to select 
from almost any color scheme 
can be carried out. 

Like so many other things 
to do with the house, the 
simpler the painting scheme, 
the better. A good house may 
be very much hurt by paint- 
ing it the wrong color, and it is 
equally true that a bad house 
may be very much improved 
by the right color. 

The size and general mass of 
the house should be considered 
in selecting the color of paint. Generally 
speaking it will be found more satisfactory 
to paint the house one color, not to have 
one color for the body of the house and 
another for the so-called trimmings. 
Trimmings painted a different color from 
the body have an unpleasant way of out- 
lining the house, spoiling the simplicity 
of a good design and accenting the bad 
features of a poor design. With doors, 
blinds, and possibly sash a different color 
from the body of the house there is no 
fear of monotony. 

It is often hard to imagine how a color 
will look on a house from seeing it on a 
color card. It will pay to have samples 
of the color you think you want actually 
tried on your house if possible before 
you order the paint. Also have a blind 
painted the new blind color for your 
inspection, and if you are to change the 
sash color have a sample of this put on too. 











The Right Way to Furnish a Home 


Know What You Want, Where You Want to Put It, and Then Hunt Until You Find It 


By RHODA BROWNELL 


HE world these days is full of 
brides—brides of soldiers who have 

just returned from the other side. 
Most of them have not as much as a 
guest-towel with which to start house- 
keeping. And everybody tells them that 
all the things one needs to start house- 
keeping with cost as much again as they 
did before the War, if you can get them. 
Now it seems to me that war-time and the period following 
are about the best times in which to furnish your home, because 
it is not tooeasy. Easy furnishing makes hard living. In war- 
time we have to think thrice before we buy, and that is even 
better than thinking twice. In those unbelievable pre-war-time 
days of five-cent fares and eighteen-cent roast beef, we often 
thought only once before we bought our furnishings. Our 
second thought came later when the Louis Quinze parlor suite, 
made in Michigan, was ours for life or until the steam heat and 
the children reduced it to an early and blessed collapse. If you 
have to think thrice before you buy, you are pretty sure to 
know what you want before you go forth to get it, and that is 
one of the secrets of good furnishing. Another secret is the 
realization that you cannot buy for one room in a house with- 
out taking the wall paper and curtains and furniture of all the 
other rooms into consideration. No room can live to itself 
alone. A third and greatest secret is a knowledge of the effect 
you wish to produce. Prices cannot scare you when you know 
the effect you wish to produce, for you can find materials to 
produce it with, though cotton goods go higher than a kite and 
there is no more linen; though the 
Germans have the formule of dyes. 
| know that a good many people 
think that they have no idea of the 
effect they wish a room tomake. But 
this is not true. Everybody has likes 
and dislikes in everything, and the 
effect you wish your house to make 
has its starting-point in these likes 
and dislikes of yours as to colors and 
objects. Out of these colors and ob- 
jects you can evoke what an interior 


Old table picked up at a 
bargain. 


An old card-table like this will later on 
make an excellent side table for the dining- 
room or living-room. 





Serpentine mahogany card-table with inlaid top edge and 
panel. 


The legs are fluted. 
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decorator would call a “unified color 
scheme” and a “ balanced arrangement” 
all for yourself. In THE House Beavu- 
TIFUL of December, 1917, there was a 
splendid article on “Unity of Color,” or 
how to use what might be called a “color 
key,”’ so that all the rooms in a house 
could live harmoniously with each other. 
All you had to do was to take your favorite color, say, and 
use it in varying proportions with a few other colors that har- 
monize with it, in the walls, draperies, upholstery and minor 
color notes of every room in the house. 

You will find it great fun and very helpful to make experi- 
ments in color schemes with the aid of a box of paints; a box of 
inexpensive water colors can help you to see your house in your 
mind’s eye before it really exists, which is another way of saying 
that it will help you to know what effect you wish to produce. 
Then, when you go shopping, you need not try to “carry the 
colors’’ in your eye; you have your painted paper samples as a 
guide, and an over-zealous clerk will find it pretty hard to sell 
you something you do not want because he has not the some- 
thing you do want. 

It is a good thing, too, to go shopping with a few general rules 
(that, like all rules, have their exceptions) tucked away in a 
corner of your brain, such as: neutral colored walls with the 
woodwork painted to tone in with them enlarge the size of a 
room; rooms that open out of one another should achieve variety 
without marked contrast; floors should be darker in value than 
the walls, and the walls should be darker than the ceiling; if the 
paper has a decided pattern, the 
draperies and upholstery should be 
plain, or plain in effect, and vice 
versa; use warm tones such as buff, 
yellows, shades of red, in rooms 
on the north side; blue (a color 
requiring careful study) in the south 
rooms; furniture should be in propor- 
tion to the size of the room, and 
should be comfortable, honestly 
made and good to look at; avoid 
superfluous ornament of all kinds. 





Likewise picked up at 
a bargain. 


The large table in this small living-room 
is so placed that it adds to the apparent 
size of the room. 
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This living-room is waiting for 
arug, but in the meantime is 
entirely livable without one. 


The most striking dif- 
ference, of course, be- 
tween furnishing now 
and in normal times is 
that most imported 
goods are present only in 
remnants, and you must 
be chary of setting your 
heart on any particular 
piece of chintz before you 
find out how much there 
is on hand. If it is from 
England, you may be 
told that the shipments 
are still uncertain; but if 
it is from Japan, you are 
safe. The great Japan- 


ese importing houses can show 
the American housekeeper all 
sorts of things that make her sigh 


with relief. 


Domestic cretonnes are often 
charming and are very reason- 
able in price. Domestic rugs are 
more expensive than they were 
and they are not likely to cost 
less for some time to come; so, if 
you see what you like, buy now 
and do 
not wait 
for 
drop in 
price. 
Orien- 
tal rugs 
have become truly treasures to those _ kitchen for surprisingly little money, and 
who are fortunate enough to with proper care the utensils will last 
own them, but do not despair and until she can afford to buy the alumi- 
always keep your eyes open in second- num utensils which she has resolved to 
hand or antique shops for the bargain _ have some day. 
that may be there in the soft glowing When it comes to furniture—take 
colors that only grow lovelier with age. | your time, know what you want, where 
Rag rugs of various kinds are cheap you want to put it, and then hunt till 
and attractive and can be dyed and _ you find it. The antique shops and the 
woven to fit into the color scheme and __ second-hand shops present inexhaustible 
Buta room without __ possibilitiesfor finding (Continued on page 256) second-hand shops. 





One can always find a 
place for a tip-table; they fit 
into every room. 


A comfortable couch in a bedroom invites to refreshing naps and leaves the 
down puff on the bed to the sole possession of the pet cat. 
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size of any room. 




































An unusually successful ar- 
rangement of drawers and 
cupboards in the kitchen. 


floor covering, if you need 
for the present toput your 
money into other things, 
is not cheerless if the 
coloring of the floor and 
walls, the draperies and 
furniture is harmonious. 
Never be afraid to wait 
for what you want; a 
room that is partially 
furnished, if the pieces are 
good, is a pleasant room. 

China and glass and 
kitchen utensils cost con- 
siderably more than they 
did before the War. 
Much of our china came 
from England, and our domestic 
china, which is often charming, 
has also gone up in price. Do 
not let us think that we must have 
a “set” of dishes. “Broken” 
sets which cannot be filled for one 
reason or another can often be 
picked up at a bargain, and those 
wonderful places, the five and ten 
cent stores, sometimes have china 
and glass that a young housekeep- 
er need 
not be 
ashamed 
of. These 
same shops 
will fur- 
nish her 





Tip-tables with good lines 
can be picked up in the 


















Suggestion for the bedroom. A chest of drawers and a mirror can often 
be purchased for the price of the cheapest of new unseaso::ed bureaus. 








My Trees 


They Connect the 


ROUND my home stand many 
trees. Some are very old; some 
my mother has just planted, and 

have not yet established their roots to 
grow. There are among them elms, of 
course, horse chestnuts, a linden, a beech, 
a willow and many others. They have 
never been cared for, they mostly take 
care of themselves. The house is quite 
old and only forty feet from the State 
highway, and the trees have guarded it 
so closely for so many years that they 
seem to me like members of the family. 

Whenever 
my ship- 
board life al- 
lows | seek a 
few days in 
which to me- 
ander about 
in pleasant 
reminiscence 
interviewing 
each tree and 
shrub to see 
how the passing years have used them. 
| am always interested in two venerable 
apple trees in the back yard; interested to 
see if they will yield their fruit another 
year. These trees are truly remarkable, 
having been planted about the time of, or 
shortly after, the Revolution. Yet each 
year | eat an apple from their ancient 
branches. One of them has the curious 
characteristic of bearing two varieties of 
the fruit—the main tree being a summer 
greening with a branch of  seek-no- 
furthers. 

The two elms in front on the road were 
planted by the early sea captain who 
built the house. They are characteristic 
in shape and beauty, and are old friends 
of mine. 

A little linden is now growing rather 
close to the corner of the house. It is a 
shoot from the root of its larger parent 
cut down by my father some fifteen years 
ago. | remember he said that the big 
tree made the house damp, so he removed 
the lower branches. This was not suffi- 
cient, and | remember it depressed him. 
One morning a little later he chopped at 
the trunk until overcome by sentiment, 
and left as a result a large scar near the 
ground. As a small boy, nearly sixty 
years before, he had helped his mother 
bring the sapling from a distant town, 
and he remembered it well. It was sev- 
eral weeks, | recall, before the tree was 
finally cut down. Then on the other 
corner is my great-aunt Charlotte’s chest- 
nut tree and her sister’s elm, but | know 
little of them beyond hearing them 
referred to all my life as their trees. 








Traditions 


Earlier Days With My ‘Life Today, 
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Sketches by Maurice Day 


In the early part of the last century an 
idea gained headway that silk could be 
raised in our community, and as a result 
you can still find mulberry trees or their 
offspring about the country. We had 
quite a number of splendid specimens, and 
several are still standing. When the ber- 
ries ripen in July a great feast is ready 
and birds of every variety gather from 
miles around. 

The builder of our house sailed the brig 
Lilac in very early days. This may or 
may not account for the masses of this 
shrub banked all around the house. But 
flanking the walk to the front door are 
several white lilacs, and much traveled 
shrubs they are; for, as far as | can trace, 
they came from an old estate near Provi- 
dence, from whence my grandmother, a 
minister's wife, moved them three times 
according to her change of habitation. 
My mother at length transplanted them 
to their present location. 

Also along the walk are tiger lilies and 
blush roses which are perennial indeed, 
for | doubt if anyone remembers when 
they were not there. And at the green 
“wicket gate,” standing like sentries, are 
two large syringa bushes. To the side, 
spreading beneath the trees, is a remark- 
able mat of blue myrtle, and its bright 
blue flowers in the springtime have been 
a delight for a hundred years. 

The beech tree in the front is not old; 
| remember helping to plant it as a boy 
about thirty years ago, and it is forty 
feet high now. Curiously enough | 


recall the smallest details of this task. 
A neighbor farmer did the job with my 
aid. It was dusk, and frosty cold in late 
November, when we got it loaded on the 
cart, and dark when we arrived at home. 
My father, with lantern in hand, came 
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by Gershom Bradford 


As An Aged Person Is a Link 
Between the Past and the Present 


out, and more or less at random assigned 
the spot to plant the tree. I held the 
light during the process of hole digging, 
setting, puddling, tamping and filling in, 
getting hungrier with each operation. 
And the recollection of that appetite 
appeased with the Saturday evening 
baked beans and brown bread remains 
enviously in my memory. 

| never approach my home but the 
row of white pines along the roadside 
remind me of the happy task my father 
must have had in planting them. | have 
been told many times that my mother 
was there assisting, and that it was just 
before they were married. 

A perennial product of the place comes 
from abundant scrubby bushes growing 
in and out among the wooded parts in the 
rear, known as the beach plum. This 
wild fruit makes a preserve with a de- 
lectable flavor that never fails to bring 
pleasant visions of other days. 

There is a 
honey-locust tree 
now of good size 
which — survived 
the relentless 
war we all and 
forever waged on 
this prolific and 
persistent pest. 
Its good fortune 
to reach matur- 
ity it owes to its 
relative position 
to the hen-yard. 
For my father, in a moment of tenderness 
toward the suffering hens, saw a chance 
to eventually shade them from the hot 
summer sun. So the locust has grown for 
many years, filled the air with sweet 
fragrance in June, and shielded many 
generations of growing chickens. 

In that old town there is nothing unus- 
ual about these trees. In fact, they are 
very commonplace, but they were loved 
by those long passed on, and they are 
loved by me. They connect the tradi- 
tions of earlier days with my life today, 
as an aged person is a link between the 
past and the present. So | advise that 
the history of your trees be learned, and a 
lively and intimate interest will become 
apparent. They do not necessarily have 
to be old and venerable, because there is 
something peculiarly impressing about 
planting trees and shrubs yourself, that 
cultivates a pleasant sentiment. The 
small details seem to be long remem- 
bered. 

I recall twenty-five years ago searching 
a swamp for a maple of suitable size to 
transplant as a (Continued on page 256) 

















A Physician’s Country House 


Where He Can Spend His Week-Ends and Such Periods of Time as H 1s Practise Will Allow 


HE site chosen for this house was in a quiet collegiate 
town, but not too far from the hustle and bustle of city 
life. No main street with an oiled and tarred state road 


passes the front door 
with its continuous 
moving procession of 
automobiles to mar 
the quiet enjoyment 
of a Sunday after- 
noon. 

From the front en- 
trance can be seen 
in the distance, 
through some stately 
pine trees, a narrow 
country road, and 
from this road a 
winding driveway 
leads through the 
woods up to the 
house. Rhododen- 
drons which enjoy 
the protection of the 
pines are massed in 
large clumps 
throughout the 
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By EDMUND SYLVESTER, the Architect 
Photographs by Thomas Marr 



























woods and add their color of bloom and foliage to that of the 
gray trunks of the trees and the yellow carpet of pine needles. 
A casual visitor leaves his car at the gravel path a short distance 


from the house and 
presents his card at 
the front door; but 
friends of the family 
drive on farther and 
enter the house 
through the garden 
door at the other 
end of the hall. 

The hall is not 
large but gives one 
the impression of 
being so, for it is 
very open. Opposite 
the front door is the 
staircase and_ glass 
door leading into the 
garden, and through 
the staircase win- 
dows the sun pours 
in to give cheer to 
the whole house. 

Large openings 
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All of the win- 
dows are casements, 
and at one end of the 
room there is a group 
of four which open 
on to the garden so 
that when they are 
all open, you are al- 
most in the garden. 
These windows have 
no shades, and as 
the trees soften the 
glare sufficiently, not 
even muslins are 
needed. At night 
the cretonne curtains 
aredrawn. The only 
color in the room is 
in these curtains and 
in the rugs, all of 
which are rich in 
color. On each side 
of the fireplace are 
wide French win- 
dows which make 
the living-room pi- 
azza almost a part of 
the house. This pi- 
azza is sixteen by 
twenty-four feet and 
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about nine feet wide connect the hall with the living-room on the right 
and the dining-room on the left. These openings are without portieres 
of any kind so that one’s first impression of the house is that it is very 
large. In some ways this impression is not far from right, for standing 
by the fireplace in the living-room one has an uninterrupted view of the 
flower bay in the dining-room, fifty feet away. 

Possibly the most attractive place in the house is the living-room. 
[he ceiling is low with two large cross beams and is sub-divided into 
panels by smaller beams. The walls are covered with grass cloth and 
the few pictures and ornaments give a feeling of simplicity to the room. 
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is almost a room by itself. It is the spot where one 
really enjoys the garden, for it is almost a part of it 
and one step takes you into the centre of it. This 
garden near the house is enclosed by a low wall and 
is laid out in rather a formal way with paths and 
small beds. 

Farther away, but visible from the piazza, one 
looks down on to a larger garden. This is planted 
in a cleared rich piece of land, and has a charming 
pergola of roses and grapes, while all around are all 
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sorts of small fruits, LAN : SR =" ° o™"° 


and flowers for cut- 
ting. 

The dining-room 
is paneled in wood 
and painted white to a 
the top of the door 7 ~ PRE: — aaa Faunce 
finish, while above CRRA —_ 
this is a narrow strip 
of jolly little bird pa- 
per which is very 
bright and attractive. 
In this room, too, 
simplicity is the chief 
note, almost the only 
decoration being a 
quaint cupboard on 
one side of the fire- 
place. On the other 
side of the fireplace is 
the door to the china 
closet, which is large 
and conveniently ar- 
ranged. 

A good _ kitchen 
with a built-in range 
and a pantry with 
the refrigerator, to- 
gether with the laun- 
dry, complete the 
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doors opening on to the balcony. The rest of the main house is 
devoted to two guest rooms and a guest bathroom. In the service 
portion of the house there are three maid’s rooms with a_ bath- 
room. 

The lighting of this house has been very pleasingly worked out. 
It is lighted almost entirely by reading lamps, although there are 
small wall brackets which can be used when even more light is 
needed. The front hall is lighted by very small ceiling lights 
arranged in an oval in the ceiling, while the dining-room is lighted 
only by candles on the table and two glass lamps on the mantel. 
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service portion of the house. The servants have a 
comfortable piazza, and there is the much needed, 
well-concealed clothes-yard. 

On the second floor the best portion of the house, 
namely the southwest corner, is given up to the 
owner’s bedroom. This is a large airy room with 
an open fireplace and French window leading to 
the balcony. 

There is a bathroom connected with this owner’s 
bedroom and also a dressing-room, which has glass 
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in the candlestick socket. 





J ntleresting 
old lantern. 








A collection of various styles of candlesticks and the earlier lamps, including rare peg-lamps which were made to insert 
Fifth from the left 1s a pork-barrel candlestick, designed to hang on the side of the barrrel. 


Our Respects to the Lamp 
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Paul Revere 
lantern. 


A leritable Gold Mine of Old-Time Lamps in the ‘‘ White House Built for Twins” in Scituate, Mass. 


HEN the devastating hand of the 
\ tempest suddenly takes from us 
the incandescent gleam and we 
are left to sit in the half-light of a flicker- 
ing candle or an infrequently used lamp, 
then we are forcibly reminded of the days 
when such was all that stood between our 
grandparents and the outer darkness. 
Then, too, is a very good time for any 
sort of illuminating tale which may dis- 
tract the nervous members of one’s house- 
hold from a too undivided attention to 
the terrors of the tempest. 

Do we realize what a wonderful bless- 
ing was the first kerosene lampr—that 
thing one loathes to fill! 

So often have | heard my father tell of 
his mother’s first kerosene lamp that in 
fancy | can vision its arrival in the little 
New Hampshire village home. One 
snowy afternoon just at dusk, it was 
delivered along with a barrel of flour from 
that place of unlimited possibilities—the 
village store. 
Imagine the 
breathless anticipa- 
tion when peeping 
from the window 
they glimpsed the 
horse and sled draw- 
ing up at the door; 
the driver seated on 
the flour barrel, 
guiding the horse 
dexterously with 
one hand while the 





other held cauti- 
ously aloft the cov- 
eted lamp. The “mas 


lamp was, of course, 
tested immediately. 


By ANNIE MARIE BONNEY 


How brilliant they considered its little 
tongue-like flame! | am glad to say that 
unpretentious lamp now stands on the 
shelf among our own; its marble base is 
about four inches square and the brass 
standard bears a bulging, somewhat tur- 
nip-shaped glass which holds oil enough 
for one evening, that is, provided one 
retires at the ringing of the curfew. 

Just compare this kerosene lamp with 
those earliest lamps in general use in the 
colonies, the Betty lamp, in which tallow 
or grease was used, the wick being a 
twisted rag or rush protruding from its 
nose. A Betty lamp is perhaps the most 
interesting and one of the most difficult 
for the collector to procure. I have 
never seen a better example of this type 
than the ancestral one which we possess. 
Ours is of wrought iron, and the hook by 
which it may be suspended from shelf or 
chair-back is cleverly twisted. Some 
were made of sheet iron and are not 


nearly so charming; but their rareness 
makes any of them valuable. A mission- 
ary tells me that this sort of lamp is still 
used in India. Before we became well 
acquainted with our Betty lamp we 
fancied that we had two, the two cup- 
shaped pieces being much alike except 
that one has the suspending hook while 
the other has an upright cross-like handle. 
Then one day | happened to see a picture 
of one much like our own, and as I looked, 
suddenly | was amazed to discern one 
lipped cup within another. Our two 
parts, which should have been as one, had 
calmly faced each other on the shelf for 
some time, but thereafter they properly 
embraced each other. 

Another glass fluid lamp which the 
eaves of that little New Hampshire cot- 
tage yielded to us is bell-shaped with a 
pewter two-burner top, and the handle in 
profile presents a sort of question mark. 
The pattern impressed on this, one might 

call quilted. | have 
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From left to right are shown the spinet-lamp, bull’ s-eye lamp, courting lamp and petticoat lamp. 
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seen one of these 
bearing a harp de- 
sign—a design dear 
to the collector. 
The harp example 
which we possess is 
on a lamp quite dif- 
ferent in style, the 
style which you will 
frequently find fit- 
ted for the uses of 
today. This one 
stands about eigh- 
teen inches high, 
including globe and 
chimney. There is 
a great choice in 
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these glass lamps and | would a 
advise you to compare several et 


gas 


before selecting one. By the way, 
two are better than one; they 
were usually made in pairs, some- 
times in sets of three. One needs 
a second to see the first, but 
in fact you will need several 
unless you are very temper- 
ate minded. 

An example of compact 
convenience may be seen on 
the shelf in the picture; the 
round box fitted with a can- 
dle socket on the cover, 
is a tinder-box for the flint 
and steel you know. Yes, 
the flint is still in the box! 
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At the left of the group is a pewter 
tre a unique combination of tinder-box and candlestick, 
and at the right is a small lantern evidently home-made 
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tinder-box, 
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and showing a quaint originality. 
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acquire them, and have spoken 
of only a few. There is, how- 
ever, a growing interest manifest, 
and there are, | think, most 
fascinating possibilities even if 
one confined one’s self to one sort, 
such as pewter or glass. 

It is astonishing what a 
little concentration will ac- 
complish in the way of 
collecting. Almost invari- 
ably after a period of think- 
ing, reading, talking of or 
wanting some special piece, 
it will practically drop into 
our laps and often from a 
most unexpected quarter. 
The two latest additions to 








Oldest type of 


a Betty lamp. our collection came in this 


magical way. We were 
speaking of lamps, as we 
frequently do, when our next door neighbor, 
who was listening, suddenly recollected that 
such a one as we referred to might even then 
be hiding in his shop. Within a half hour 
there was a knock at our door and we opened 
it to admit the bull’s-eye lamp. 

Then, another day, the dearest old lady 
having shown us treasures of china and 
rare glass lamps, bethought herself of one 
tucked away. She motioned us to follow 
her and led us to a low cupboard; dropping 
on her knees she half disappeared in its 


An interesting 


In a moment of windy 
old ship lamp. 


darkness, instead of our 
pocket flashlight there was the comical little 
covered lamp, you may have observed on 
the corner of the shelf. While we are speak- 
ing of those on the shelf just notice the old 
“pork barrel’’ candlestick; the hook allowed 
it to hang on the barrel edge casting a furtive 
ray within. These were the candlesticks 
which were also used to scrape the bristles 
from the pigs. The brass ring about this 
stick is considered a desirable feature; but, 
with or without, these simplest of old sticks 
are few and far between. 

My first intelligent observation of the 





peg lamp was in a Duxbury shop; it was a —- Showing the possibilities of an old ginger- depths. After a moment’s rummage— 
glass one (I mean the lamp), and rested in =‘ /ar, with which a teakwood stand is used “There!” she said, “ever see one like 
effectively. On the shade is a sketch of the that?” 


a little glass jar, merely for support; but as 
we visioned it topping a candlestick we 
realized that the once mysterious brass 
bulbs, relegated to the attic, were none 
other than honorable peg lamps. You 
can imagine our haste to recover and 
polish them, that they might reside in our 
best brass candlesticks. At the Allied 
Bazaar we picked up two interesting peg 


old Scituate light, done in gray and soft- 


gray-blues which blend well with the jar. We looked at each other as only initia- 


ted collectors do. Here, lifted before our 
gaze, was an example of whale-oil lamp 
as rare perhaps as a Betty lamp—that 
is, had it been complete: but it was 
complete in our minds, for the missing 
part we had in a cupboard of ours, 
waiting for some streak of luck like this. 


lamps: one of glass so thin and lustrous 
that | fancy it may be Stiegel; the other 
is beautifully cut and has a Sheffield top. 
Then we also found an iron ship lamp 
there with a curious little thumbscrew cut 
in the shape of a rooster (shown above). 

Have you noticed, | wonder, the tiny 
lamp at the bottom of the opposite page? 
Little, but oh my! Here is romance! | 
have two tales of this one small lamp. They say these were 
courting lamps, and when the oi! burned low, the suitor 
had to depart. They also allege that these were used for 
illuminating the windows in celebrations of Lincoln’s 
time. | am sure it is a glorious little lamp, anyway. 

In the centre of the table stands a rarely beautiful 
specimen of the lamp of long ago. Personally, | seldom 
find the exquisite so eloquent as the more humble; but 
here is certainly a real triumph in design, combining rich- 
ness and delicacy with a fine sense of proportion. To 
have this lamp done over seemed to be the only way to 
eradicate the tarnish frowning here and there amongst 
its giltness; but when it stood before us, fresh from its 
emersion, it seemed outraged in its glaring brilliancy. 
The burnishing had not been done with the former under- 
standing. Under the table is what was known as a 
nurse’s lamp: once a boon, no doubt, to the sufferer or 
ailing infant. 

Old lanthorns always possess a poetical charm, and they 
are being delightfully adapted to electricity by some who 
have Colonial homes and wish to keep an old-time atmos- 
phere while availing themselves of a modern convenience. 
There has always been a more or less popular interest in 
candlesticks, but the collecting of old lamps has been 
practically neglected. I have made no special effort to 
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A larger view of old glass lamp shown 


On the stand are two glass lamps of 5 
on table at left. 


good styles. 








Built by an Architect to Please Himself 


By ELIZABETH RUSSELL 
Harold S. Graves, Architect 


which opens on a screened 
porch, and gives a bit of out- 
doors right at hand. A care- 
ful study of these plans will 
show what a well-thought-out 
house it is. The stairway 
which leads to the simple 
white bedrooms above is es- 
pecially well contrived, as it 
takes up very little spacc 
against the outside wall. 
There is a store-room in 
the attic, and a complete 
laundry in the basement. A 
low platform is built for the 
laundress to stand on in 
and the shining {ront of the tubs—a small 
birches of aNew feature, but one which is 
England bill. much appreciated. 
Ml The dark firs and 
shining birches of a 
New England _hill- 
side form the back- 
ground for this little 
house set among its 
flower gardens, and 
climbing roses on trel- 
lises and doorways 
give a_ picturesque 
finish to the whole. 
With the prices of 
materials what they 
are today, and the 
necessity of making 
our houses such size 
as we can conven- 
iently heat and care 
for, the builder of a 
small home will find 
that this plan, as a 


be shut off easily when desired. When the whole, —, the 
French windows in the dining-room are open most painstaking 
the vista is even more appealing than this. study of the small- 
house problem. 


The service part of the house has been 
especially well thought out, and 
makes the best use of the available 
space. There is a pantry, with the 
essential feature of an outside window, 
a china closet with glassed-in shelves, 
and practical closets in every room, 
those in the bedrooms being under the 
eaves where they take up the least 
space. 

The closet in the living-room serves 
for a coat closet, while the umbrellas 
and sticks are left in a large jar in the 
vestibule. The dressing-room has a 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN commodious built-in wardrobe. 
























HE small house shown 

in the accompanying 

illustrations was de- 
signed by an architect for 
his own home, and embodies 
many of the conveniences 
which he had_ discovered 
were of use in other houses. 
The house itself is very com- 
pact, well arranged to save 
space, and combines conven- 
ience with attractive propor- 
tions. The front door opens 
into a small vestibule, the 
rough gray plaster walls of 
which have been stenciled 
with a green lattice deco- Pictnniemaie 
ration. From this vesti- nestled among 
bule one steps into the ¢4e dark firs 
living-room where wt 
charming propor- —_— 
tions and simple ar- 
rangement of furni- 
ture deceive the 
observer into think- 
ing the room much 
largerthanit really is. 

The color scheme 
of the living-room 
is green and white. 
Cream-white wood- 
work, dull green 
matt paper in self- 
toned stripes, with 
polished floors upon 
which are laid some 
beautiful rugs, com- 
bine with the well- 
filled bookcases, and 
vases full of gay 
flowers from the say a 
formal garden to fill  /0oting trom tsoine- 
all the requirements —;o9m. The latter can 
of a restful home. 

The dining-room, whose walls are 
papered with a quaint Chinese 
blue-and-white pattern (which goes 
delightfully with the owner’s old 
blue Canton), may be shut away - eases 
from the living-room. This has ! 
proved to be a decided advantage, 
although many small houses are 
built with a combination living- and 
dining-room. There is too apt to 
come the embarrassing moment when 
the caller lingers while the maid 
wishes to set the table for dinner, or 
the children rush in demanding in rav- 
enous tones, “Mother, aren’t we going to have any 
supper?” The kitchen is placed in the middle 

So, if possible, and, if the small house is meant to be of the rear of the house, and being separated from the living- 
a domestic one, it is better to have a dining-room rooms by the rear hall on one side and the china closet on 
which may be shut away from the general reception room. the other, there is no danger of odors from the cooking reaching 

In this house the dining-room has a long French window _ the front of the house, as usually happens in the small home. 









KITCHEN 
3-6 x 120° 
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LIVING ROOM 
16:o° x 123 
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Floors and Their Coverings 


The Floor Has Much the Same Relation to the Furnishing of the Room as the Frame Has to Its Picture 


By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 


that they are a portion of the back- 

ground of the room, the other two 
portions being walls and ceiling. This is 
quite correct, but floors are 
more than this—they are the 
foundation. For this reason 
it is evident that they should 
be darker than the walls, so 
as to give the effect of stabil- 
ity; otherwise we should have 
the effect of the floor flying 
up into our faces. An appar- 
ent exception to this will be 
noted later on. 

The structural floors now- 
adays commonly provided 
are of hard wood, finished in 
a fairly light shade. If it is 
desired to refinish them in 
another or darker tone it is 
necessary to remove the ex- 
isting finish, which is a rather 
“large order” and _ necessi- 
tates the absence of furniture 
while the work is under way. 
Furthermore, many new 
apartment houses forbid in 
their leases that this be 
done. 

In the circumstances under 
which most of us live, there- 
fore, there can be little vari- 
ety from the usual shade ex- 
cept in houses built to the 
occupant’s order. When 
that is the case there are 
many desirable materials and 
colorings at our service, all of 
which, as well as the treat- 
ment of floors in old houses, 
will be taken up later in this 
article. It is well for the 
present to pass on to the subject of floor 
coverings, not only because the more un- 
usual materials for floors are not available 
for all readers, but for the special reason 
that the principles regarding floors are 
better shown in the discussion of their 
coverings. 

Upon the floor being darker than the 
walls the whole balance of the room 
depends. And by this is immediately 
condemned the entire series of very light 
cotton rugs, which in the joyous spring- 
time fill the shop windows to the beguile- 
ment and sorrow of the unwary house- 
holder, particularly when they are full of 
pattern: for even though they may be 
slightly darker than a particularly light 
wall, they are not sufficiently so in effect 
to lie down in their place. 

One of the advantages of light walls is 


ge usual theory regarding floors is 


Plain and ornamental centred rugs with borders. 


that the tone of even the usual structural 
floor will generally be found sufficiently 
dark and quiet to balance those walls, 
whereas a dark paper would immediately 





Sloane, New York. 


turn the room upside down. We shall in 
any event wish some rugs for finish and 
comfort, and if the floor itself is too light 
for balance and cannot be changed, no 
resource is left us but largely to 
cover it. 

We shall soon see that the truer point 
of view, that the floor is the foundation, 
makes for greater truth and beauty in 
decoration, and emancipates us from some 
hampering and unnecessary restrictions 
that are laid down for our use when 
floors are regarded as backgrounds only. 
From this usual way of considering them 
probably arises the theory that in color 
floors must be keyed to the walls. We 
should say that they may be, or may not 
be—and often preferably not. There is 
no objection whatever to theory provided 
that it be based on all the conditions. 
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By courtesy of W.& J. 


The difficulty with some particular the- 
orists is that although they may intimate 
that the house or apartment should be an 
entity, they do not practically provide for 
it. In order that it be an 
entity the thing in general 
most needful is that those 
large surfaces, the walls, 
should be close in their gen- 
eral effect throughout. If, 
then, the floors are to match 
the walls in color this would 
also necessitate one color of 
rugs over the whole house or 
apartment, a monotonousand 
impractical result. We may 
rightly wish to use several 
varieties or colorings of rugs 
in our rooms and we have 
already found in the previous 
article by the present writer, 
on “Unity and Variety,” 
how this may be done with 
perfect harmony. 

Some of our best decora- 
tors employ an_ excellent 
method which secures both 
unity and variety. The floor 
is covered throughout with a 
perfectly plain rich carpet 
and then upon this Oriental 
rugs are laid where required. 
Among the best colors for 
this carpet are very deep 
rose, blues, taupes and 
tans. 

In the writer’s article on 
walls it was said that they 
might either be treated as 
background or as decoration. 
The same is often true of 
floors, and with them we are 
sometimes still more free to 
choose which method we shall employ. 
The floor being darker than the walls, and 
being in appearance held down by the 
furniture upon it, has greater apparent 
artistic stability than the walls, and is less 
sensitive to disturbance. Furthermore, 
being under our feet and not opposite our 
eyes, a larger variety of tone and contrast 
does not so greatly obtrude as it would in 
a higher position. We may, therefore, 
regard the floors in either light, and will 
consider the respective advantages of 
each method. 

There is much to be said in favor of 
comparatively plain floor coverings. 
These, with equally simple walls, at once 
make sure of repose, even though we 
relieve them with strong color—in fact, 
if we wish to use decided and varied color 
(for which there is also much to be said) 





we should first insure the plain surfaces 


for their necessary balance. 

It is evident that the simple rug or 
carpet presents fewer complications and 
is easier to manage decoratively than one 
of more obtrusive nature. It is equally 
plain that no matter how simple they 
may be, a number of small rugs upon a 
strongly contrasting floor is destructive 
of all repose, and if these be thrown down 
at angles the result is simply harassing. 
If simplicity of floor space is needed 
it will therefore be advisable to use 
but one or two rugs, largely covering it 
where the room is of moderate dimen- 
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sions. In a larger room the 
floor may similarly be largely 
covered; or it may be left 
mostly bare, with but a few 
small rugs; or a proportion- 
ate number may be employed 
if not too various in pattern 
or color. If there be an occa- 
sion to lay rugs otherwise 
than parallel to the walls of 
the room the writer has not 
discovered it. If a triangu- 
lar china closet occupies the 
corner of a room, that prac- 
tically becomes the line of 


A notable example of bad scale in an otherwise attractive room. The Kemanshah 
rug 1s too fine in pattern and tone for the heavy beamed ceiling, and the chatr textile is 
totally at variance with the rug. 
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An expanse of 
plain wall de- 
mands relief, 
here admirably 
afforded by the 
oriental rug 
and arrange- 
ment of mtr- 
ror, hanging 
and sconces. 


Floors of mar- 
ble and cement 
with design 
inlaid in tile. 
Courtesy of 
George Howe 
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A Korean rug of unusual design. By courtesy of 
Durr Friedlev, Esq. 


wall at that particular point, and a small rug 
placed parallel to its front is permissible, pro- 
vided other rugs are not so close as to present 
interfering lines. The same is true of a rug be- 
fore a fireplace built into the corner of a room. 

Simple rugs may be of solid color, with or 
without a border, or they may be of two tones 
of the same color, or of two or more colors, 
providing that the pattern, where it exists, is 
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A too-insistent Oriental rug. It conflicts with the 
decorative panel. 


not large or too strongly contrasting to be 
simple. Borders on rugs of solid colors may 
likewise be of two tones or colors if not too 
prominent. The plate of rug samples shows 
an excellent selection of these simple but 
beautiful floor coverings. In a painting by 
Oswald Birley of an interior at James Prydes’, 
the London artist, there is a solid color rug of 
rich rose with a border of soft green, and just 
within its outline on each side a narrow band 
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of rose. Such a rug has con- 
siderable color quality with- 
out being obtrusive. An- 
other English rug with a 
block border was also attrac- 
tive. 

Needless to say, rug and 
carpet designs should always 
be conventional. We have 
the metaphor “ Sleeping upon 
a bed of roses,’’ but no one 
cares to walk upon roses, 
either literally or natural- 
istically displayed upon a 
carpet. When sufficiently 
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conventionalized these and other natural 
objects become merely decorative motifs 
based upon Nature, and the objection no 
longer holds. 

These simple rugs are to be found in 
both imported and domestic goods and in 
most of the colors we may desire. There 
are also the hand-woven rugs in both wool 
and cotton, and some of the makers will 
dye and weave these in any shade de- 
sired. Braided rugs, rag carpets, and rugs 
made therefrom are appropriate for “ old- 
time”’ rooms and cottage use. 

Rugs are more convenient and sanitary 
than carpets, because (Continued on page 266) 


A tile floor with plain walls and Chippendale furniture. Red tiles make an excellent 


flooring of good color value, but require caution in tones of reds emploved in rugs, 
draperies and so forth. 














A bordered rug 
(at left) excep- 
tionally well 
suited to tts 
surroundings. 
Courtesy of 
Charles of Lon- 
don, Decora- 
tors, New 


York. 


. 


A Chinese rug 

which 1s excel- 

lent in both de- 

sign and scale § 

for its environ- 
ment. 
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~The “Prize House” 


The Experiences of One of Our Readers in Warren, Ohio, Who Built the House 


NE year ago today found us in pos- 
session of a set of drawings show- 
ing plans, elevations and details 

of the “ Prize House,” which we had pur- 
chased from The House Beautiful Pub- 
lishing Company. To-day we are enjoy- 
ing to the limit as cozy and attractive a lit- 
tle home as one could wish for; our good 
friends are delighted with it and others, 
to say the least, can find no fault with it. 
In our estimation it would be next to 
impossible to find another house of its 
size within whose four walls could be 
found more comfort, more conveni- 
ence, or more room. 

To us who have studied many a 
plan and examined many a new home, 
its interior arrangement isideal. At the 
same time every detail has been planned 
so that construction costs would be as 
low as possible. For instance, the one 
chimney is made to serve the furnace, 
the kitchen stove and also the splendid 
fireplace in the living-room. At thesame 
time, it comes in just the right place for 
each. The bathroom is placed directly 
over the kitchen and the laundry di- 
rectly under it, so that a mimimum of 
plumbing and piping is required. 

All hot and cold water pipes oc- 
cupy the least possible space in an 
interior wall where the coldest 
weather will never affect them. 
To us it was very unique to 
find a bathroom with no plumb- 
ing of any kind in the floor. 
lf you have ever experienced 
the prying up of the bath- 
room floor or the falling off 
of the plaster from the ceil- 
ing below, you will appreciate 
what an advantage this is. 





There were very few changes made 
in the exterior of the house. The 
little porch on the second story ts 
ax addition, and the door below 
different. 











By R. N. SKILLMAN 


We excavated under the whole house, 
although the plan did not show it so. 
This gave us a large laundry room and 
enabled us to have a separate room for 
the furnace and coal bin, which is cer- 
tainly an improvement. 

Our little home has a few other out- 
standing features which may interest the 
readers of THE House BEAUTIFUL. 

This is a stucco house, as the pictures 










































show. The plans called for shingles 
stained gray; but our architects—ye edi- 
tors of THE House BEAuTIFUL—advised 
us that the plans would lend themselves 
just as readily to stucco as to shingles. 
Consequently, we have a stucco house. 
It is known as “ Magnesite” Stucco, some- 
thing different from what you have seen, 
perhaps. It contains no cement, no lime 
and no water. A magnesium bearing 
rock is ground into powder and forms 
the basic element. Other ingredients, 
principally asbestos, are added, and 
this mixture is dissolved with a liquid 
chloride, just enough being added to 
render it plastic like mortar. A chem- 
ical action takes place, causing it to 
set and become hard in just a few 
hours. The magnesium powder is 
shipped in sacks like cement, and the 
chloride in steel drums. The first coat 
is mixed with a percentage of granu- 
lated cork which allows it to expand 
and contract with the wood base on 
which it is spread. The next coat is 
perfectly white and smooth. Into this 

coat, while still soft, is dashed with a 

hand paddle a mixture of crushed stone, 

marble, or granite—any combination 

you may want. In our case, it was 
white and gray granite, a trace of pale 
green granite and here and 
there small pieces of glistening 
black mica. 

The result, to say the least, 
is strikingly beautiful. It is 
very hard and durable and 
guaranteed by the makers not 
to crack. The makers recom- 
mend it placed on wood lath. 
It is also suitable for brick and 
tile base. Our house being of 


The owners used fumed oak in- 
stead of white trim in the living- 
room, as originally planned, and 
tile for the fireplace instead of 

brick. 
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frame construction, we used “Byskett” 
lath, which is nailed on to the studding the 
same as sheeting—really it is the same as 
ordinary sheeting with parallel grooves 
plowed into it, and these hold the stucco 
in place. The severest kind of tests have 
proved this construction to be absolutely 
durable and permanent. 

We find our house warm in winter and 
cool in summer; not a breath of air finds 
its way into the house around the doors 
and windows. We have warm-air heat, 
the furnace being quite a departure from 
the ordinary. The makers believe it is 
better to supply a large volume of warm 
air than a relatively small volume of hot 
air; hence, all the pipes and air ducts are 
planned accordingly. Their method of 
installing the furnace is based on the 
theory that, in order to force warm air 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


into a closed room, provision must also be 
made for the exit of a like volume of cold 
air. Each room, therefore, is provided 
with both a warm-air and a cold-air 
register, the former connected to the top 
part of the furnace and the latter to its 
base. Thus a perfect circulation of air is 
provided for each room. 

Generally, it is found impossible to 
provide rooms on the second floor with 
both hot- and cold-air ducts on account 
of the compactness of modern construc- 
tion. This is remedied by placing a very 
large cold-air register in the hall at the 
foot of the stairs. 

Our bedroom doors are hung so as to 
allow circulation of air under them and 
out into the hall and down the stairs 
to the cold-air vent. We find this cir- 
culation idea not the least bit imaginary. 


Planting the Herbaceous 


Some Helpful Suggestions for the Selection of Plants and Their Arrangement 


N_ herbaceous border 
should be so arranged 
as to give some defi- 

nite effects of bloom at each 
season. Planting masses 
should be large and flowing, 
and heights should grade from 
the back of the border to the 


By ELIZABETH PATTEE 
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Another distinctive feature of our house 
is the finished woodwork, or interior 
trim, as the carpenters call it. The liv- 
ing-room is finished in fumed oak, the 
kitchen and bedrooms in white and buff 
enamel, with doors, window sills and stops 
in brown mahogany. The woodwork is 
poplar. Upper and lower halls, vestibule 
and dining-room are trimmed with figured 
Red Gum, and this has proved to be one 
of the most attractive features of the 
house. 

Few builders in this section seemed to 
know much about this wood, and none of 
the local contractors would recommend 
it. Those who had heard of it, claimed it 
would warp badly and ordinary nailing 
would not hold it to the wall. The Hard 
Wood Lumber Mfrs. Association of 
Memphis, Tennessee, (Continued on page 264) 


Border 


walk. One should strive for 
a contrast in the form and 
texture of the plants as well 
as for harmonious coloring, 
placing tall spiky flowers next 
to round fluffy masses, as lark- 
spur next to clematis recta, 
or lilies next to gypsophila. 
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In the Old Harrison Gray Otis House 


This Mansion Is Now Used by the Society for the Preservation of New England Antiqutties 


T was one hundred and 
twenty-four years ago 
that the Otis mansion 

was built—a_ three-story 
brick house which was with- 
out doubt one of the finest 
in Boston. Brick houses of 
about this same period are 
found in Salem, Newbury- 
port, Portsmouth and other 
coast cities, but the- Otis 
mansion is believed to be 
the only one still standing 
in Boston with its interior 
intact. The ultimate fate 
of the house might well have 
been the same as that of 
others which have been ruth- 
lessly destroyed or have lit- 
erally dropped to pieces, if 
it had not been for a small 
group of people who pur- 
chased the house and pre- 
sented it to the Society for 


Mantel in the northeast room on 
the first floor. Ths shows the 
true and false safe in the over- 
mantel. The right-hand panels 
are the doors of the safe and are 
made of steel. The left-hand 
panels are of wood. The safe 
was in the house when the 
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Interesting doorways in 
the Otis House—at the 

















left, the dining-room 
door; at the right, the 
drawing-room door. 
Practically all of the 
dado in the latter room 
had been removed before 
the Society acquired the 
house, but an exact copy 
was made of this. 
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the Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities. Mr. Otis 
sold the house only six 
years after building it to Mr. 
Thomas Osborne. Later it 
was sold to two parties, which 
necessitated several radical 
changes. A_ single owner 
purchased the house still 
later and the former man- 
sion became a lodging-house. 
Fortunately, in spite of all 
the putting in of partitions 
and superfluous closets and 
Staircases, the task of restor- 
ing the house to its former 
beauty has not presented 
any insurmountable difficul- 
ties. Wherever portions of 
the woodwork or other de- 
tail have been destroyed 
there has been enough left 
for a sample from which 
exact copies could be made. 


Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities 
bought tke mansion, but it is 
not certain whether or not it 
was original with the house. 
A two-dollar-and-a-half gold 
piece was found stuck be- 
tween the doors of the safe. 
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Cutting Your Kitchen Mileage Practically in Half 


The Figures Used in this Article Were Obtained from Extensive Investigation 
on the Part of the Home Economics Department of the University of Wisconsin 


HE average American housewife 

walks about five hundred to eight 

hundred miles each year in her 
own kitchen, preparing the meals for 
her own family. 

What mere man can boast that he 
walks half that distance to and from his 
office? We are talking about an aver- 
age woman who spends very little time 
in the scientific arrangement of her 





By JOSEPH FOSTER 




















kitchen equipment. If the ice-box 
fits well and looks nice in this cor- 
ner, it is generally kept in this place. 
The range is put in another corner be- 
cause it is the first place that one thought 
of putting it. Little thought is given to 
the relation of the ice-box to the range, 
or to their relation to the other articles 
of the kitchen furniture. However, one 
ice-box misplaced means perhaps an 
additional walk of fifty miles each year. 
One range misplaced never means less 
than seventy-five miles a year extra. 
It is this confused grouping of the 
kitchen furniture that adds _literal- 
ly hundreds of miles each year to the 
distance walked by the person cooking 
the meals. 


Two Miles a Day in the Kitchen! 
TYPICAL inefficient kitchen is 
shown in the first drawing. The 

woman who cooks in this kitchen walks 
about two miles a day getting meals for 
a family of four. Think of it! Two miles 
a day. That means more than seven 
hundred miles a year. he greater part 
of the way from Chicago to New York. 

By the scientific arrangement of this 
kitchen the mileage may almost be cut 
in half. There is one simple rule in scien- 
tific kitchen arrangement. Always group 
your kitchen furniture in the following 
order and you will have no trouble: First, 
the cupboard; second, the ice-box; third, 
the work table; fourth, the stove; and 
fifth, the serving-table. The serving- 
table must be near the door leading to the 
dining-room. Take this as your starting- 
point and work backward. 

This is the logical arrangement, is it 
not? With this order of grouping you 
rarely recross your steps. As soon as you 
are finished at the work table, you go to 
the stove, immediately to your right. 
How much easier is this than to run all 
the way across the room to the stove on 
the opposite wall as shown in the plan 
of the inefficient kitchen. Likewise you 
must have the serving-table next the 
stove, for you serve as soon as your food 
is cooked. And as | said before, you 
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The inefficient kitchen—The housewife who cooks in 
this kitchen walks seven hundred miles each year 


preparing her meals. 





























The efficient kitchen—This housewife walks only 
three hundred and fifty miles each year in the same 
kitchen. 


must have your serving-table near the 
dining-room door. Note how compli- 
cated the cook’s path is from the stove to 
the serving-table to the dining-room in 
the drawing of the inefficient kitchen. 
The path indicated in the drawings is but 
for one dish. Remember that you pre- 
pare dozens of dishes each meal, and then 
you will realize how the efficient kitchen 
cuts your mileage in two. 

It would be difficult and wearisome to 
follow one working in the inefficient 
kitchen throughout the entire prepara- 
tion of the meal, but let us follow in her 
footsteps when she is almost ready to serve 
it. Naturally, the first start would be at 
the cupboard to get the dishes to be used. 
These would be taken to the work table. 
Then there would be things in the ice-box 
to be brought back to the work table. 
The next move would be to the range for 
those vegetables and so forth which had 
been cooked. These would be brought to 
the serving-table and finally to the dining- 
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room. This route, it is understood, is 
worked out on the theory that the 
woman tries to save steps and plans her 
work. 

The whole secret of the kitchen-effi- 
cient is the placement of those articles of 
equipment near each other which are 
connecting links in the process of getting 
a meal. Practically all utensils other 
than serving-dishes should be within 
direct reach of the cook as she sits at the 
work table. The best way to treat uten- 
sils is to classify each according to 
its use. Those utensils needed at the 
stove for cooking should be hung on a 
rack behind the stove. Also the uten- 
sils should be hung as near to the work- 
ing surfaces as possible. This elimin- 
ates a great deal of carrying from one 
place to another. 


Placing the Cupboard 


HE cupboard with its dishes must 

be kept in the kitchen whenever 
possible. A cupboard in the dining- 
room may be a pretty way of display- 
ing ones’ dishes, but it means about one 
hundred miles difference in mileage to 
you each vear. Witness the misfortune 
of the housewife in the inefficient kitchen. 
She must carry all of her dishes twice as 
far as the one in the second drawing. 
Not only must she get them from the 
dining-room, but they must be returned 
to the dining-room after being washed 
and dried. One hundred miles a year 
according to experts in scientific kitchen 
methods is the difference in mileage of 

the two women. 

It is entirely possible, of course, if 
building to plan the cupboard in such a 
way that there is access to it from the 
kitchen as well as from the dining- 
room, thus having the advantage of the 
dishes being shown in the dining-room 
and at the same time convenient to the 
kitchen. 

One will, of course, have to admit that 
some kitchens will be very hard to rear- 
range in an efficient manner as | have just 
described. Some stoves have the bad 
quality of fitting in only one particular 
spot in your kitchen. And then there is 
the question of the chimney. The chim- 
ney cannot well be moved. There is only 
one thing to doin such cases. Begin with 
the stove, and arrange the other articles 
in proper relation to it. The position of 
the water-pipes and drain-pipes can be 
changed if it is necessary. It is easy, 
after all. The same applies to a misfit- 
ting work table or a cumbersome ice-box. 








What is the Matter vith 





By ROSALIND RICHARDS 


HE problem of domestic service is, Heaven knows, acute 
enough at all times. The War has made it crucial. 
Yet, vast as is the burden and waste resultant on the 
unsolved state of the problem, there 
seems forever to be some inherent clog 
in human nature which unaccountably “Sutin 
delays the solving. am 
For one thing, though the present-day 
a 





reproach of most employments, that 
“there can no longer be personal rela- 
tionships between employers and em- 
ployed,” is the last thing that can be said 
of domestic service; yet this advantage 
carries with it concomitant evil. It is 
practically impossible for either employ- GS 
ers or employed to organize and work a 
out the issue squarely. We see the a Sie ew foe Bo 
same difficulty as that which para- 
lyzes the efforts of the farmers. The 
country is filled with countless 
households, isolated and insulated units of friction and 
waste. 

We hold ourselves, rightly, an efficient nation. Keen minds 
and able personalities came forward on all sides, in those days 
of our fiery trial. Commissions sprang into being. Railroads, 
mines, manufactories, every asset of energy, down to our waste 
heaps, was organized to the uth power of efficiency. Mean- 
while the utterly important business of the households of the 
country was allowed to go in an impossibly dislocated condition, 
crippled on every hand, worn to pieces by constant starts and 
stoppages, and drained by waste of expense. No words can 
possibly exaggerate this daily friction, drain, and clog on 
human life. 

A manufacturer who could not keep his employees would 
waste no time in seeking out which of his conditions were such 
that men would not accept them, and then setting them right. 
He could do nothing else. His business simply could not exist 
if his men were leaving it, one one day, two or three the next, 
just as might suit them. . 

The proposition that all women go back to doing their own 
housework needs no further answer than a glance at the enor- 
mous output of vital work for the war daily turned out by edu- 
cated and skilled women. Swamping these women with manual 
labor would be a waste of our resources, impossible for sane 
consideration. 

One factor in the problem is without doubt psychological. 
Women are fundamentally conservative, women are in great 
part individualistic, and they in great part lack collective 
initiative. Too many mistresses of households content them- 
selves with repeating the reasons why girls and women ought to 
like domestic service—high wages, comfortable quarters, the best 
of food, protection, etc., etc.—with burdensome iteration; and 
shut their minds to the glaring fact: that women do not like it. 
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When human beings will not take work which offers so 
many unquestionable advantages; when they go farther, 
and are content to fare worse—even, in times of unem- 
ployment, well-nigh to starve—it is axiomatic that there 
is something wrong with the work, compared to which the 
stated gains are no advantage. It is somewhere at war with a 
principle of life. 

| have lately re-read Miss Addams’s noble and _ painful 
“Twenty Years at Hull House.” When it was written, there 
was of course no thought of war. 

The terrible problems of unemployment run all through the 
book; and there is no mention of domestic service as a possible 
relief from unemployment. This fact speaks for itself. Nay, 
it cries aloud a terrible indictment 
of that service, which, coming from 
such an authority, may not be 
gainsaid. 

In the many valuable treatises 
and books on the House Service 
question (all fruitful in help, and 
notably so “Domestic Service,” 
by Mrs. L. M. Salmon) many 
remedies are suggested, a certain 
proportion of which may be classed 
as palliatives: piecework, profit- 
sharing, non-residence, specializa- 
tion, etc., etc. Matter for study, 
matter often of help, may be found 
in all these; yet they are non-essen- 
tial, and all hold some of the perpetual impracticability inherent 
in all community schemes. They are wide of the mark. To 
those who denounce all work so non-specialized as that of the 
household “Criminally wasteful in energy, criminally checking 
to initiative” the answer would seem to lie in the case of the 
farmer and of the house-mother. Jack of all trades, Jill of all 
trades, these two must forever be; and they are the bulwark 
of the race. 

Other factors suggested, pleaded and worked for today, are, 
however, essential: good food, comfortable surroundings, ade- 
quate wages, and most vital—time, and social standing. 

Three of these essentials may today be considered secured. 
As to food, it is today the household employee who demands and 
obtains luxurious food, the employer who is ready to forego it. 
Well-appointed and wholesome quarters, separate bedrooms, 
dining- or sitting-room for house-servants separate from the 
kitchen, are now the rule. | will not say that wages are exces- 
sive: but certainly employers are put to it to pay them. (The 
one legitimate quarrel with the present wages is that there is no 
promotion for good service to look forward to.) 

One other factor seems to me a very living matter: hospi- 
tality. 

This is one of the vital human instincts; yet what chance has 
the factory employee to offer hospitality? (Continued on page 272) 
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HERE is much need 

of a special propagan- 

da to enlighten the 
public in regard to the im- 
portance of October as one 
of the great planting seasons 
of the year. Most people 
feel that April and May are 
the only months in which to 
set out growing things, but 
as a matter of fact a great 
many of the plants that add 
food and beauty to our gar- 
dens do better if set out late 
in autumn. 

This statement is espec- 
ially true of trees and shrubs 
and various perennial types 
of flowers and vegetables. 
When a plant with a perennial root is placed in 
a new position in October it has several weeks for 
the soil to settle around the roots, and for the 
callousing of the roots, as well as for the starting 
of new rootlets. The result is that all of this pre- 
liminary work in the growth of the plant takes 
place during the cool weather of late autumn, and 
is continued as soon as the frost leaves the ground 
in the spring. Consequently there is a true 





The best season to plant 
the rose garden 1s late au- 
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planting. This gain is really important and 
often determines the difference between a crop 
of fruit and flowers and its failure. 

Autumn planting is especially important in the case of roses and other 
ornamental shrubs. It is often difficult to get roses in spring, and have 
them set out before growth has commenced, and even if this is done the 
growth of the leaves and stems proceeds ahead of that of the roots, so 
that there is danger of an exhaustion of the food supply stored up in the 
branches before it can be replaced by the new material brought up 
through the roots. 

There is one general precaution that needs to be kept in mind in 
ordering plants for setting out in autumn. This is to see that the new 
growth is thoroughly ripened off before the plants are dug. In some 
localities nurserymen are often tempted to strip the leaves from young 
fruit trees before they fall naturally, thus giving the trees a false appear- 
ance of dormancy. Such little trees are in much greater danger of 
being killed by the cold of winter than those in which the leaves have 
fallen naturally. 

There is one great section in the country where the weather condi- 
tions are such that autumn planting is not desirable. That is the great 
Plains Region starting with Northern lowa and Nebraska, and running 
northward. In this section the weather conditions are so severe that 
fall planting is not advisable. 

Certain general precautions should be taken to insure success in plant- 
ing at any time. The first is the adequate preparation of the soil for 
all perennial plants. Everyone realizes the necessity of giving veg- 
etables in the garden mellow soil for the development of their roots, 
but too many people seem to think that an apple tree or a rose bush 
can be put in a hole in the ground anywhere without a similar oppor- 
tunity for the roots to ramify in congenial soil. This is, of course, a 
mistake, for the feeding roots of trees and shrubs are almost as deli- 
cate as those of flowers and vegetables. So for this fall planting it 
is especially desirable to prepare the soil thoroughly before the plants 
are received, in order that the roots may be quickly put in place 
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October—The Planting Month 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 









Diagram showing method of planting roses. 
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without long exposure to 
the air. A tree or shrub 
of any kind should have a 
hole dug considerably larger 
than is required for the 
roots, unless the soil all 
round is in good till- 
able condition. This hole 
should be filled with mellow 
soil if the surrounding soil 
is poor. All broken roots 
should be cut back to a 
fresh surface and the soil be 
thoroughly tucked in below 
and beside the larger roots. 
Then the soil should be 
thoroughly firmed down by 
tramping or tamping so that 
the tree or shrub will be 
held firmly in position and all of the roots be in 
direct contact with surrounding moisture. 

A common cause of trouble in planting those 
trees and shrubs which are grafted or budded, 
like the fruit trees and the rose bushes, is that 
they are" . set deeply enough to cover the point 
of union becween the root and the improved 
variety. Most rose bushes show this point of 


tumn so that the bushes will be ready 
to start their growth in early spring. 









“eat BUCS ey =°€ union very plainly and unless they are planted 
SOTO SSS so deeply that suckers from the root ill 
LES SOE so deeply that suckers from the root part will not 


come up, such suckers will grow rapidly and soon 
kill the bush so far as its value is concerned. 
This is true of the budded or grafted plum, cherry 
and apple trees. Consequently a fruit tree should always be set two 
or three inches deeper than it was in the nursery. 

The prices of fruits this present season have been so extraordinarily 
high that anyone who has control of a bit of land should plant trees 
which will furnish apples, pears and other tree fruits for the future. 
There is little prospect of the world’s supply of any of the tree fruits 
being greater for many years to come and one of the most desirable 
solutions of the living-problems of future years lies in the utilization of 
the vast areas of waste lands all over America for small home fruit 
orchards. One can buy a good tree for the price of a good cigar, and 
the planting and care of it furnish interesting exercise. We are doing a 
valuable and important work in helping the devastated. countries of 
Europe to start anew their orchards, but there is an opportunity here 
at home for us to start a similar movement for the benefit of the mil- 
lions of our people to whom fruit is now an almost unknown luxury. 

A generation or more ago there was a pear orchard on a large propor- 
tion of the home places. Many of them still survive, but very few pear 
trees have been planted of Jate years. As a consequence these fruits are 
so costly that most people rarely taste them. So the pear should be one 
of the trees selected for fall planting. Where there is plenty of. room 
standard pear trees should be ordered, but where room is limited the 
dwarf varieties may be set out to great advantage. For a succession of 
fruit from summer until late winter, order the following varieties: 
Wilder Early, Stark Tyson, Clapp Favorites, Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, 
Seckel, Beurre Bosc, Anjou, Winter Nelis. 

In the case of the apple it is especially desirable that there be a good 
assortment of summer varieties. The one requirement of each kind 
should be that of good quality. There is little excuse for planting in 
the home orchard fruit that looks good to the eve but is poor and coarse 
in quality. 

The list of early summer apples as ordinarily (Continued on page 277) 
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‘*Oh, I’m so glad you’re going to use “*61’’ Floor Varnish too! It’s so 
much more durable than ordinary varnishes.”’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Brown, I’d say so! I’ve used good old ‘‘61’’ some thirty 
odd years and never had a complaint.’’ 


Any one of the beautiful, semi-transparent ‘“61’’ 
wood-stain colors will give you the same satisfaction, 
whether you use it on furniture, floors, linoleum or 
other surfaces. You will find it a useful general pur- 
pose varnish and one that differs from ordinary var- 
nishes, because it is so tough, elastic and long-lasting. 

The smooth, lustrous surface of ““61’’ Floor Var- 
nish wears down very slowly, gradually, like a tough 
rubber heel. It does not scratch or mar white. It is 
heelproof, marproof and of course waterproof. 

“61” Floor Varnish stains and varnishes in one 
operation and flows on smoothly, without showing 
streaks, laps or brush marks. Its use is a pleasure. 

So carefully is ““61’’ made that the result is not 
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Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
In Canada address 


merely beauty but also extraordinary durability — the 
one characteristic which many varnishes lack. 

Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with “‘61.’’ Try the hammer test on the 
sample panel. You may dent the wood, but the var- 
nish won’t crack. 

If you are building or decorating, engage a good 
painter. He knows Pratt & Lambert Varnishes and 
will be glad to use them. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by painters, 
specified by architects and sold by paint and hardware 
dealers everywhere. 


Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish 


fails to give satisfaction, you may have your money back. 


81 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
23 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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‘61°’ COLORS 
Light Oak Forest Green 
Dark Oak Cherry 
Mahogany Natural 

Walnut Dull Finish 


Ground Color 


Vitralite : 


one-tire WHITE ENAMEL 
All the truth 
about Vitralite, 
the Long-Life 
White Enamel, 
sounds like over- 
statement. Those 
who use it for 
many purposes 
can tell you most 











convincingly. 
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AST month we announced our plan 
of building a farmhouse in one of 
the devastated regions of France. 








Your Neighbor in France 


The House Beautiful Readers Are Going to Build This Farmhouse 


in the Canton of Coucy-le-Chateau. 


want to have a part in building this 
house. 
The farmhouse which we are planning 


Would You Like to Help? 





ing, writing, cinema, concerts, lectures or 
conferences. 
The masonry of the house is to be en- 














Contributions have already tirely of stone, following the usage 
started to come in, and we are and custom of the country. The 
hoping that the total sum neces- . walls are forty centimetres, the 
vi i this building will be The House Beautiful French Fund partitions sixteen centimetres; 
raised in a very few months. It 41 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. the chimneys that back the par- 
is to be our last participation in titions, as in all these Soissons 
the wonderful work which the Gentlemen : dwellings, are constructed in 
American Committee for Devas- We enclose herewith............. to be contributed bricks of sixteen centimetres, 
tated France has been doing, and to the fund being raised for building the Pierre Sardou and the joints are made of mor- 
we would like very much to farmhouse. tar. In the region of Soissons 
make it a great success. the roofs have a gentle slope and 

THe House BEAUTIFUL POE ao idem reese ony ene sai wniene sume ein oe are generally of tile. The road 
readers have already raised for the carriages is partially cov- 
$1,379.75. A portion of this Street Address... 0... 00.00.00 s veces ered by the prolongation of the 
was spent for fruit trees for the es ec naratieventins Mili sc os ele house roof, thus permitting 
devastated regions, a portion for there the utilization of a large 
restocking the farms, one check granary. The kitchen is large 
for the rehabilitation of a family and opens upon the court. The 
of five, one check for educating three to build was designed by a French archi- chicken house, hog pen, cow shed 


children in manual training for one year, 
another check for a camp bed, several 
checks for Christmas stockings, mittens, 
candy and toys for the little ones, and 
many, many contributions for the adop- 
tion of Gilberte Colombier. The letters 
which have accompanied these contri- 
butions have expressed so much §ap- 
preciation of this opportunity to help 
that we feel sure our readers will 


tect in response to a competition held by 
the Minister of Agriculture and the Un- 
der-Secretary of the Beaux-Arts and took 
the first prize. The main portion of the 
house will be used to give the girls of the 
village lessons in domestic science and the 
boys lessons in carpentry. The grange 
will be reserved for lessons as well as for 
recreation for all the inhabitants of the 
village, being open certain hours for read- 
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and hutches have been grouped, rigor- 
ously observing the most recent laws 
of hygiene, but without neglecting for a 
single instant to give the building its 
particular aspect and that local color 
which one observes in all the buildings in 
the region of Soissons. 

This farmhouse will be a part of the 
foundation of permanent reconstruction. 
It will stand as a (Continued on page 256) 
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Ske ARISTOCRAT of BUILDING 





YOU THOUGHT YOU COULDN’T 
AFFORD IT? BUT YOU CAN! 


Taste in houses varies. Some desire formality; some, luxury; some, 
quaintness; some, cosiness; others, ornament; still others, simplicity. 

But there is hardly anyone who, knowing INDIANA LIMESTONE as 
well as one who is investing, his money ought to know it, would not have 
itif he had his way, for Indiana Limestone may perfectly express all 
these desires and more. 

What keeps him sometimes from havin his way? Just a notion, a 
mistaken notion that anything so extraordinarily handsome as “The Aris- 
tocrat of Buildin, Materials’ must be very costly. 

He is wrong! (Perhaps it is yourself who are wrong.) Although you 
see Indiana Limestone used the country over for palatial and monumental 
structures, the reason lies in merit not in price. 

You can materialize your castle in the air (or cottage in the air, if so 
it be) in Indiana Limestone for but little more than it would cost in much 
less desirable materials. The difference in cost is immeasurably less than 
the difference in value. The facts are what you should have, so— 


WRITE FOR THE FACTS 


Volume 1 tells “all about it” and Volume 27, (pages as big, as this page) 
Bives prize designs and floor layouts of $12,000 Indiana Limestone houses. 
These are books you ought to have—both free. A sample of the stone, 
also, if you request it. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn. 
P. O. Box 508 Bedford, Indiana 
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This is the laborious way in 
which the women of Lucknow, 
India, do their washing. 











These women are following the 
ancient method of washing 
at the*river bank. Photo- 


ecdt teow” ‘Electricity in the Home —srttixn setts 


wood & Underwood. 


Our Workless Washdays— How We Have Changed from the 
Clothes Washing Methods of Ancient Times that Still Endure 


CAN remember, as alittle girl, hearingmy father By CLARA H. ZILLESSEN ) maker’s art. One of them stocked with table and 


tell about his mother’s housekeeping methods 

in Holland. What particularly impressed me 
was the way they handled the clothes-washing ques- 
tion. It seems almost incredible to us nowadays; 
but at that time, instead of having a wash-day every 
week, they used to have a wash-week about every 
five or six weeks. Awaiting this grand festival, the 
laundry was piled in hampers in the roomy attic. 
When the week finally came around, my grand- 
mother, aunts, the two maids and an extra helper hired 
for the occasion, would do a six weeks’ washing for a 
family of approximately ten. Then, if it were sum- 
mer, all the white clothes would be laid out on the 
grass to bleach. 

And those were the days when women and children 
wore stiffly starched garments and undergarments, 
and when the men wore white shirts with starched 
collars, bosoms and cuffs. I used to wonder how 
they managed to have enough clean clothes and linen 
to last out, on a wash-day-every-six-weeks basis, 
until some of the family linen and clothes presses 
found their way over to America. They were huge, 
dark oak affairs—beautiful examples of the cabinet- 


The vacuum-cup type of modern electric clothes- 
washer. Vacuum cups, moving up and down, 
with a rotary motion, force the water through 
the fabrics. 























This is an old-timer, one of the 
first hand-operated washing-ma- 
chines on record. 

many years ago. 


bed linen would keep a large family in linen today 
for a generation. 

When vou consider that people have been washing 
clothes—of one kind and another—since the days of 
Adam and Eve, it does not seem as though any great 
improvement in the art had been made until recently. 
In many countries, indeed, women are still washing 
as the women of ancient and medizval times washed. 
And if there seems to be a lack of authentic data as 
to the exact methods of those times, it is certainly 
because there have been no radical changes or im- 
provements to chronicle. 

] remember seeing one of the Burton Holmes movie 
travelogues a few weeks ago, in which he showed the 
women of Northern France doing their washing. It 
was a picture with all the charm and attraction which 
the primitive and simple always has—especially when 
you are far enough away not to be annoyed or made 
uncomfortable by the crudities endured. Winding its 
way at the foot of a chateau-crowned hill was a stream 
possibly thirty feet wide. Lining both its banks were 
the women of the neighborhood, each with her piles of 
clothes alongside her, kneeling (Continued on page 271) 


The cylinder tvpe machine—a modern electric 
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Oscillating washers, in which water and clothes 
are swirled back and forth by the oscillating 


~ washer. The clothes are carried through and 


through the suds by the revolving of the 
cylinder. 
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The Decorative Possibilities 
of Carved Cypress 


“THE WOOD ETERNAL” 











With the Famous “Sugi’’ (Driftwood) Finish. Write for Vol. 26 | 
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: | Carved Cypress Panel, designed and executed by the late Mr. John S. Bradstreet (Photographed direct from the wood by Mr. Hy. Fuehrmann) 
‘ | : Persons of fine discrimination will find uncommon enjoyment in 
4 the above example of CARVED CYPRESS in the Japanese manner. < z | 
5 3 For paneling CYPRESS is superior to any known comparison. _ 3 
5: Owners are more and more relying upon the trained taste and selective 3 
1O 25 faculties of their architects a and more and more are our masterly creative ae 
| aL architects justifying their faith. Ree 
| WES The effects shown in the above beautiful example of CYPRESS, ei¢ 
| zs, “the wood eternal,’ for interior trim are limited only by the ee 
| — genius of the artist. > . 
| | E ASK us any question about Wood. Our reply will be frank. We recommend io ai 
z CYPRESS only where CYPRESS can prove itself ‘‘ the one best wood”’ for your use. | 











SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 1206 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


We produce CYPRESS but do not retailit. INSIST ON TRADE MARKED “TIDE-WATER” CYPRESS 
THE GENUINE “WOOD ETERNAL,” OF YOUR LOCAL LUMBERMAN. If he hasn’t it, let us know. 
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A Pioneer in Community 
Organization 
(Continued from page 220) 


the field to impart to communities not so deep- 
visioned, just such big altruistic ideals as Ben- 
nington has long been putting into practise. 

Bennington’s community betterment work 
began as early as 1910, when a group of en- 
thusiastic young women, notably the play- 
ground workers, formed themselves into a 
Civic League and began promoting better 
opportunities for play for old and young. 
One of their first activities, carried out with 
the co-operation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the town clerk and street commis- 
sioner, was the arranging of a community 
sleigh ride. Practically all horses and usable 
vehicles in the town were requisitioned and 
put on runners for the occasion, and every 
child in the town was cordially invited. 

After the happy crowd was assembled and 
warmly tucked away in the conveyances 
amid squeals of delight, they found a surprise 
awaiting them in the form of individual bags 
of candy. (The merchants of the town had 
planned this feature of the party.) Then the 
procession of forty-eight sleigh-loads of chil- 
dren swept away to the music of the municipal 
band and the tinkle of sleighbells. One 
great team had gone about gathering up the 
little crippled folk and invalids of the village, 
many of whom had never sleigh-ridden before; 
and they fetched up the rear, for as long as it 
was good for them to be out in the wintry 
weather. 

Was Sleigh-Ride Day a success? So much 
so that it has been continued. And because 
winters seem so far apart to the young people, 
an annual automobile day has also been 
started. 

It was in January of 1916 that the Civic 
League, after consultation with the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
merged itself into the larger and more thor- 
oughly democratized organization. Its work 
had already developed from one with little 
children into one which included men, women 
and children; and the new association made 
for a wider sharing of responsibility. 

The new constitution gave the organization 
a Council of President, Vice-President, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, to which all important 
matters should be ultimately referred. The 
working body of the Association is the group of 
directors—each the head of a particular depart- 
ment, similar to the system used in a city 
government. The departments are: Finance, 
Membership, Publicity, Boys’ Athletics and 
Boys’ Clubs, Girls’ Athletics and Girls’ Clubs, 
Dramatics, Social Centre and Community 
Celebrations. 

The department of Dramatics, allied with 
the Drama League of America, and with the 
Educational Dramatic Association, seeks to 
make itself a positive force for artistic develop- 
ment and growth in the lives of the children. 
The Community Welfare Players, a well- 
organized group of grown-ups, stage big 
productions annually. 

Library Hall, the centre of the Associa- 
tion’s activities, is also the centre of social 
life, and the scene of special exhibitions and 
performances given by various departments 
and club groups. Dancing, music and indoor 





athletic exhibitions are held here, as are the’ 


indoor dramatic performances. All of the 
talent fostered in the various groups is util- 
ized by the Community Celebrations depart- 
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ment in the numerous big programs given 
each year. At the close of last season the 
large and admirably-trained chorus gave a 
concert as its contribution to the entertain- 
ment, and the various boys’ and girls’ athletic 
clubs were represented in field meets. 

The Fourth of July and the Christmas 
celebrations are notable, and even more so 
are the Hallowe’en fetes. Young and old 
agree that the big parades and series of spec- 
tacles are more enjoyable than the hoodlum- 
ism of former years. Since 1916, a big 
costume parade had been a feature of the 
holiday in which goblins, witches, spooks and 
sprites participate, afoot or in fantastic floats. 

In addition to the community trees at 
Christmas, the village is divided into sections, 
and bands of carollers go into each to visit all 
the shut-ins, after which the whole community 
gathers for a big song festival. To make 
sure that everyone is included in the good 
cheer, a Community Christmas Headquarters 
is established two weeks in advance of the 
holiday. Money and substantial gifts of 
food and clothing are dispensed to any needy 
families. 

Good will and “everlastin’ teamwork” 
are the ingredients composing the simple 
formula for success in any such enterprise. 
Bennington’s Civic League was, of course, 
made up of young women trained in one 
phase at least of community organization, 
but there are many towns today that, even 
without recourse to outside agencies or the 
services of community experts, can work out 
at least a part of the activities represented in 
Bennington’s program. 


‘ 


(Continued from page 234) 


screen to a woodhouse. I was to receive 
twenty-five cents from my mother for the job. 
There was no adventure in this, but I can 
recount in detail all I did, and how it all 
looked—the struggle with the bush-blueberry 
roots that intertwined those of the maple; my 
care of the red blossom buds just appearing; 
the water that oozed into the hole so fast from 
the swampy ground; the decayed-leaf smell 
and so on. I was dubious of success, for the 
severe change from wet ground to dry soil 
seemed too much even foramaple. Yet today 
it is standing there, a fine large tree doing the 
duty of a screen, as my mother’s long vision 
had seen. 

As I write of my trees | am in a vessel work- 
ng down the Old Bahama Channel under sail, 
and | rest and refresh my mind on these 
pleasant thoughts. In two months, with good 
luck, I will be at home for a week or two. It 
will then be May. and the trees will be gar- 
menting themselves with fresh new leaves, and 
the horse chestnuts besides with beautiful and 
abundant blossoms. | will find changes in 
my friends, but my trees will be mostly the 
same, and | will be glad to see them. I will 
sit down beneath them, smell the spring fra- 
grance and watch the birds in the branches. 
I will imagine they are glad to see me at home, 
although perfectly incurious of my presence 
in their busy pursuit of nest-building. Worn 
down by many anxieties | will then relax, 
relieve my eyes f:om the sight of blue water 
and sunlight and my ears from the splash of 
the sea. There is no sedative action equal to 
the calm repose as I meditate and sleep among 
my arboreal friends; I will awake refreshed 
and without reaction. 
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The Right Way to Furnish a 
Home 
(Continued from page 233) 


furniture that is made of good hard wood, 
properly seasoned, and which has proved its 
honest workmanship by years of service. 
Here again give up the idea that “sets” 
are desirable. Odd pieces that feel friendly 
toward one another give a room individuality 
and charm; such rooms are bound to look differ- 
ent from other people’s rooms, and to have an 
air of home and comfort and gradual growth. 

One of the largest department stores in New 
York City had an exhibition last fall and sold 
a remarkable collection of old furniture be- 
longing to a New Englander whose business 
is the reproduction of these same old pieces, 
That a department store should devote its 
precious space to an exhibition of antiques, 
proves that the general public is awakening 
to the fact that these old pieces have a true 
and lasting beauty. 

Each housekeeper, of course, has her likes 
and dislikes in furniture as in colors, but it 
seems as though there were a few things that 
everybody must like—the few things that no 
home should be without if it wants to be really 
homelike, and these are: 

In the living-room, a couch with plenty of 
pillows and a table beside it with a lamp and 
a book, an ash tray, and a flower in a vase; a 
table large enough to accommodate evidences 
of the family’s various activities; a desk with 
drawers and a firm surface to write on with 
both elbows spread out; bookshelves that are 
not filled with brand new ‘complete sets;” 
chairs that rest your back and coax you to 
stay awhile, and a fireplace with a bed Of 
wood-ashes and a wide breezy throat. 

In the dining-room, another fireplace (if 
you can manage it); sunshine on the breakfast 
table and candlelight at night; plants in a 
window and some green growing thing as a 
centrepiece; a built-in china closet and a din- 
ing-table that has always room for one more. 

In the bedrooms, a light so placed that you 
can read in bed and a table beside the bed for 
your book when you are sleepy; a mirror where 
you can see into it; a bureau with drawers that 
do not stick; a comfortable chair by a window; 
and a couch that invites you to the cat-nap 
you do not take because your bed looks so 
nice and smooth. 

Furnishing a home now does not differ 
essentially from furnishing it at any time. 
The problem is always the same: how to 
achieve comfort, convenience and attractive: 
ness within the limits of one’s pocketbook. 


Your Neighbor in France 
(Continued from page 252) 


expression of the interest of THE 
House BEAUTIFUL readers in our French 
brothers and sisters. As soon as sufficient 
funds have been received to start the work 
one of the American Committee will keep us 
posied on its development; and we will tell 
you about it each month. A list of the 
contributors to this fund will be recorded in 
a book which will eventually be sent to 
France to be kept in the house. Do you not 
want to send in a contribution todayr Re- 
member no sum is too small. It all helps. 


concrete 


We take this opportunity to thank L. H. A., 
Penn., for the contribution for Gilberte Colombier. 
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Residence at Netherwood, N. J. R.L. Squires, Architect 


The Difference Between 


A House and A Home 


One word marks this difference—PRO- 
TECTION. 

The modern home means to its owner not 
only shelter, not only comfort and beauty, 
but also safety from fire, and the modern 
way of making sure of this safety is by 
building throughout of 


NATCO-HOLLOW : TILE 


The Natco house is warmer in winter and cooler 
in summer— to the enclosed air spaces in the 
tile. It is damp proof and vermin proof, solid and 
substantial, permanent and enduring, and best of 
all it is everlastingly safe. 

Natco walls are built of a single thickness of the 
large hollow tile, whose surfaces are scored on the 
outside to take the beautiful stucco finish, and on 
the inside to hold wall plaster permanently and well 
without cracking. 

Natco costs less than brick and concrete, and but 
little more than less permanent frame construction. 

When you think of building think of Natco. Send 
today for the interesting 32-page book ‘‘Fire Proof 
Houses.” It shows you how other discriminating 
people have built beautiful houses of Natco. 


NATIONAL FIRE :-PRG@DFING - COMPANY 
103 Federal Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Your Old Furniture 
How to make it do 
by redoing it with 


VERNICOL 


ERNICOL is a varnish stain. 
old furniture look like new. 
furniture from looking old. 

Its use involves none of the customary elabo- 
rate preparation. Use it exactly like a varnish. 
It stains and varnishes with the one operation. 
Dries quickly. Gives a fine lustrous finish 
having excellent wearing qualities. Its colors 
are light-fast and sun-fast. 

Bring down some of those old things from the 
attic and let Vernicol give them a new lease of 
life. Go over some of your furniture that is 
marred a bit or is losing its finish beauty. Put 
it on your floors—it stands the wear and tear. 

Vernicol is sold in convenient-size cans by all 
Lowe Brothers dealers. We will gladly put you 
in touch with the nearest one. 

Send for booklet, “‘Vernicol Varnish Stain— 
Makes Things Do by Doing Them Over.” 


It will make 
It keeps new 
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Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta 
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Tee Lowe Brothers cupany 


Paints - Varnishes 
463 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, 
Kansas City 


OHIO 


Minneapolis 
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HOTEL ASPINWALL 
LENOX, MASS. 
q High and cool in the Berkshire Hills. 


On main line 
of motor travel. @ Golf, tennis, saddle horses, concerts, 
and dancing. The most beautiful Summer and Au- 
tumn Resort in America. 9 June |4th to October 15th. 


Desirable cottages with hotel service 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 











BUILD NOW | 


I want to see Every American Own his Own Home 








U.S. DEPT. OF LABOR “-2.ruins°% || 














WOULD YOU LIKE TO OWN THIS HOME? 











THE design for 
this little six 
room house won a 
prize and the working 
drawings are now on 
sale at the office of 
Tue House Beavti- 
ruL. The pictures 
here show one of these 
houses built from the 
plans at Springfield, 
Ohio. 
Write for sketch plans 
ind particulars, which 
will be sent FREE on 


request. 








| THE | HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mount Verne St., BOSTON, [MASSACHUSETTS 
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Storm Sash Hardware 


TORM SASHES help to keep out the cold and to reduce your coal 
bills. Equipped with Stanley Storm Sash Hangers and Fasteners 
your sashes close snugly, open easily and can be conveniently put up 


and taken down. 
Stanley hangers are strong and easily applied. 
The angle on the hook and eye guides the eye up 
and over the hook. They can be hung quickly 
by anyone standing inside your house. And when 
1 summer comes full length screens may be fitted 
on the same hooks you use for the storm sashes. 
Ask your architect or contractor. Their ex- 
perience proves the superior qualities of Stanley 
Storm Sash Hardware. Sold by the leading 
"#) hardware stores everywhere. 
sige ie Write for our booklet K 10. It tells you all about 
4 Stanley Storm Sash Hardware. 


' THE STANLEY WORKS Stanley Hanger 


Meet Mr.Stanley Worker 
in your hardware store. New Britain, Conn. No. 1715 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















You will find him in the 


window or on the counter. 






Stanley Fasteners hold your sashes open firmly for cleaning and ventilating, 
lock them securely and are strong and easy to operate. 
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HOTEL HAMILTON 


NEW YORK 
“The House of Sunshine” 


The latest addition to New York's 
ultra smart hotels (opened in De- 
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cember ) ss Situated in the midtown 

motor crossways observing River- 

iwi! side Drive and Central Park jw 
Illustrated brochure with room tariffs. Parents with 
children welcomed. Special menu and attention. 


16 Stories High. 
73rd Street West near 72nd Street Subway Express Station 
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The Furniture of France in Amer- 
ican Homes—I 
(Continued from page 215) 


at the beginning of modern furnishing (as dis- 
tinguished from medizval)—the Renaissance, 
not only that some account may chronolog- 
ically be given of all the decorative epochs, but 
because the French Renaissance will be of 
particular value to those who occupy Tudor 
houses. In British residences of that period 
the British mobiliary forms were indeed 
scanty, being confined mostly to wall-pieces, 
trestle-tables and joint stools. It is therefore 
necessary to employ, with these, furniture of 
later British times or that of foreign proven- 
ance. Of late years Italian Renaissance fur- 
niture has been largely exploited, and either 
alone or as supplementing British pieces there 
is nothing better; but the corresponding 
French furniture is of equal value in itself and 
more desirable because of its freshness to 
American householders. 

All Renaissance furniture is of dignity and 
courtliness, and these qualities are admirably 
shown in the three illustrations given. There 
is also a fineness of design and an engaging 
quality in this French furniture that renders it 
of untiring interest to its fortunate possessor. 
It will at once be realized how different are 
such pieces from the British forms to which 
we are accustomed—although produced under 
the same spirit and influence—and what vari- 
ety is at once obtained through their use. 

The Renaissance (the Awakening) was one 
of the great periods in the world’s history; its 
energy, its alertness, and withal its bigness and 
dignity are reflected in all its productions. Is 
it not of interest to see how this world-wide 
reach is shown in the carved walnut armoire 
illustrated, for this handsome piece made in 
France in the Sixteenth Century contains 
allegorical medallions of Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America. And yet there are those to 
whom furniture is but something to sit upon, 
or to stand against the wall! 

Because of its classic inspiration Renaissance 
contours were in the main rectangular, but the 
pure classicism of Greece and Rome was much 
loosened and made more ornamental through 
the influence of Oriental and Moorish art with 
which all Europe had grown familiar during 
the intervening centuries of trade and travel. 

As oak was the standard wood of Renais- 
sance England so walnut was that of Italy and 
France. The finish was, however, left dull 
or waxed, so that the two woods well accom- 
pany each other. The high polish of modern 
furniture was not used till the Eighteenth 
Century. The two chairs illustrated are of 
formalcharacter. Upholstered chairs of rather 
similar forms were also frequent, and the backs 
and seats of these were covered with handsome 
brocades and velvets in full-bodied colors or 
with needlework of elaborate design and work- 
manship. Wall tapestries were so largely 
used in all countries that they were a “note”’ 
of the Renaissance. 

This decorative influence extended through 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, but the 
following hundred years are well characterized 
as the Baroque Seventeenth Century. When 
Henry of Navarre (Henri IV) was at last, well 
seated upon the throne of France, this impulse 
held full sway. It evinced itself in heaviness 
(sometimes even clumsiness), curvilinear forms 
and much ornament. The types most suit- 
able for modern use are those of the latter 
years of the period, when Louis XIV ruled 
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Each Separate Shingle 
-pipt” Defies Time 


ined BY an exclusive process of grinding pure 
earth pigments twice in pure linseed 
les oil and driving the colors into the wood 
fibres with creosote oil—staining each 
shingle uniformly and permanently one of 
thirty beautiful shades—‘‘Creo-Dipt”’ 
Stained Shingles are rendered remarkably 
durable in color and wear. 
j However, aside from low first cost, ease in 
laying, avoidance of waste —“‘ Creo-Dipt”’ 
Stained Shingles are highly popular for 
side walls, as well as roofs, particularly for 
their lovely soft-toned colors— reds, 
browns, greens, greys. 
“‘Creo-Dipt ’’ Stained Shingles are square 
sawed to our specifications from first 
growth cedar. The shingle market does 
not afford such quality. 
Send for Portfolio of Homes and Color 
Samples— TODAY. Details and speci- 
fications for construction of Thatched 
Roofs on special request. For Colonial 
Effects ask about ‘“‘ Dixie White”’ ‘“‘ Creo- 
Dipt’’ Stain and 24-inch shingles with 
wide exposures. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
1077 Oliver Street 
No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Bealy-Utilily and Excellency 
of Craftsmanship combined 
in every phase of decoration 


JincenT Collins dncorporated 
749 FIFTH Aoenne == NeW YOTK CITY 

























Home of Geo. L. S 
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hampton, Ri nd 
tect, W. Duncan Lee, 
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i| House Beautiful Homes No. 1 House Plan? 


i] Don’t make your decision before sending for our 
| free circular which gives full particulars about 


Farr’s Superb Lilacs 
For Fall Planting 


Lilac-time is spring-time at its best, and one can scarcely 
conceive of a garden without the plants “‘ loved by Washing- Z 
ton and set by him in the garden at Mt. Vernon.” For $7 owe, 












five small houses 





i, especially designed by registered architects for 


UTIFUL more than a century the lilacs planted on Bussey Hill (at {9 > 
THE HOUSE BEA the Arnold Arboretum) have bloomed every year, filling => 
the air with fragrance, and proving their worth as per- 2 4 


manent features of the gardens. 


Among the beautiful Lilacs growing at Wyomissing Nurseries are 
Ellen Willmott, snowy white, with a truss nearly a toot long; Leon 
Gambette, a giant-flowering variety, with blooms almost as large as 


Complete working drawings and specifications may be 








tuberoses; Belle de Nancy, soft lilac-pink. These are only a few of 
purchased from the Lilacs I grow at Wyomissing; there are varieties early and varieties 
late, new colors and glorified forms, with individual flowers and trusses 
fee CPR a more than doubled in size. All my Lilacs are grown on their own 
The House Beautiful a ‘aE roots, the only safe way to produce good plants. 
| wie ae Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialti 
oe r a ae cs arr’s Hardy ant Speciaities 
Publishing Company, Inc. : v7. ~) Sixth edition, 1918) describes all of these new Lilacs, and other gems 
ey for fall planting, including Deutzias, Philadelphus, Evergreens, Rock- 
(Under same <1anagement as the Vit plants, Japanese and German Irises, and over 500 varieties of Peonies 
Allantic Monthly) If you do not have a copy of this sixth edition send for it today. 
; “ e 
41 Mount Vernon Street, iti | BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
= —4 7 ~ PP 
Boston, Mass. The Prize House 125 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. 
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The Window de Luxe 


Both the upper and the lower 
sash may be raised clear of 
the window opening, giving 
roo per cent ventilation with 
screening from top to bottom. 





The upper and lower sash 
are pushed out of the way 
and the fly-screen is instantly 
available. When cleaning 
the windows, the fly-screen is 
pushed up out of the way, 
and the upper and lower 
sash, in turn, cleaned from 
the inside of the house. 











Webster says: ‘‘de luxe,— Made or devised 
with unusual elegance; unusually perfect 
in material, workmanship, and finish." 


— that, the dictionary definition, describes the 
LUNKEN UNIT-WINDow in the simplest pos- 
sible terms. 


Life is delightful, these brisk October days. 
Not even in the Springtime does the spirit 
revel as now in sunshine and free air. 


Back from the mountains or the seashore, the 
Summer over, what would it mean to you to be 
able to throw the windows wide—to push them 
clear out of sight; to let in all the air? Or, as oc- 
casion requires, to lock both sash securely and 
have top, bottom or center ventilation at will ? 


—when Autumn passes and chill Winter hurries 
on, what would it mean to know that the fly- 
screens were safely housed, subject neither to 
deterioration nor accident, ready, instantly, 
when again required ? 

—all through the Winter, the copper weather-stripped 
LUNKEN Unit-WINDOow is wind-tight and cold-tight, 
saving fuel and conserving health; all through the year 
easily cleaned from the inside of the house; no more 
reaching and straining; no more exposure; no more sit- 
ting, perilously, on the window sill. What would these 
items mean to you ? 


Take it up with your architect. Or,if you prefer, 
we will send our catalog, which describes, in detail, 
this incomparably better window for your home. 


The Lunken Window Company 
UNIT-WINDOWS 


Executive Offices and Works: 
4028 Cherry Street 
CINCINNATI 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK, 512 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO, 175 West Jackson Boulevard 


(LUNKEN UnIT-WINDOwWS are exhibited at the Architectural Samples 
Corporation, 101 Park Avenue, New York, and at the Building 
Material Exhibit, 175 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago.) 


























Biltmore Hand-woven Homespuns for Ladies’ Suits 


Strictly hand-woven and containing absolately not a fibre of anything but new sheep’s 


wool. Hand-dyed with vegetable and ALIZARINE dyes. No Aniline dyes used. Every 
color guaranteed. After wedye the wool we card, spin, weave and dry-clean it, then 
scour and shrink it in soap and hot water two hours and dry it in the sun. 

Biltmore Industries were originated 19 years ago by Mrs. Geo. W. Vanderbilt on the 

famous Biltmore Estate, where sa! 4 were operated until 1917, when 
they were purchased by Grove Park Inn, the finest resort hotel in 
the world. We have received two gold and one silver medals. 
We make onc hundred and fifty patterns and colors. 

We weave over a thousand yards a week and are hardly able 
> to fill our orders at. that. 

Single widths, seven to cight yards to a coat suit. 
Summer weight, $3.25 per yard. Regular weights, 
$3.75. Overcoat weight, extra heavy, $4.75. 

Samples costing us 10¢ each will be sent on request. 
Please do not put us to this expense unless you are 
, seriously considering our homespun. 
> Biltmore Homespuns are worn by some of the 
| wealthiest women in the United States. 
= Established Grove Park Inn. 
















1901 Biltmore Industries, Asheville, N, e;. 
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France with an iron hand but showed toward 
the arts an enlightened spirit worthy of emu- 
lation. During his reign classic tendencies 
regained an ascendancy, though many of the 
decorative motifs remained Baroque. We 
therefore find two quite different types in the 
French furniture of this reign—one of them 
formal and classic as shown by the armchair 
in Genoese velvet, and the other curvilinear 
and Baroque, as exampled by the chair with 
goat-feet and waved stretcher and by the 
escritoire. Many pieces of furniture of the 
contemporary reign of William and Mary in 
England resemble the formal chair, some of 
the cabinets on legs being very similar. By 
this time France had wrested from Italy the 
preeminence in furniture design and never 
thereafter lost it; consequently Gallic influence 
then and through all subsequent periods was 
strong in England. Dutch influence, however, 
also came in with William and Mary, and 
these contours partook of Baroque inspiration. 
The escritoire is of close affinity with Queen 
Anne forms and would admirably accompany 
this furniture. The cresting of this piece 
would alone, however, mark it as of different 
provenance and commands immediate interest. 

The mobiliary forms of this period were of 
great variety, and it is especially regrettable 
that want of space forbids some account and 
illustration of the marqueterie work of Boulle, 
the most famous ebeniste of all time, and other 
of the ornamental pieces then produced. 

The reaction found in the furniture of 
Louis XV and Louis XVI will be taken up in 
the next article, appearing in November. A 


few pieces are shown in this instalment so as to 


give a wider view of French furniture design. 


A Reconstruction True to Type 
(Continued from page 217) 


golden brown under the threads. The sun 
room, stained green, is ablaze with strips of 
an English paper between the nine win- 
dows; and the playroom, with dark stained 
woodwork has a foliage paper with an occa- 
sional peacock pasted over it. All of the bed- 
rooms are in a variety of shadow stripes with 
variegations of clustered flowers in pale tones. 
Being a real chronicle of our great adven- 
ture, this will not conclude, as it does in ro- 
mances of this sort, with figures to prove that 
we bought a farmhouse for a song and reno- 
vated it for a few odd dollars. For reconstruc- 
tion of this character one must be prepared to 
pay the price. As a matter of fact, we spent 
in rebuilding this house to our desire much 
more than five times what we paid for it; but, 
even so, the total bills were less than a new house 
of like detail, covering some fifteen hundred 
square feet on the ground plan, would have cost. 
As a lawver | value precedents highly; and 
my theory of architecture is that it should be 
consistent with the past. I believe that a 
building should seem to grow from the ground 
on which it stands, and be an expression of the 
tradition of the people it houses. These 
qualities are evidenced by the houses which 
our ancestors built in the Colonial days. The 
timber for building frame houses in large 
masses to harmonize with the natural sur- 
roundings was at hand. In the handling of 
this material they had an eye for the lines of 
comfort expressed in their long roofs and 
regular elevations. | like to think that my 
great-grandfather built himself such a house; 
and | have a fancy that my grandmother's 
wedding mahogany feels at home here. 
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DANERSK DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


Dignified Reproductions of Old English dining furniture 
finished with rich patina as though from years of use. 





Charming Sets of Sheraton and Chippendale handmade and 
finished to order in the true ‘‘French Polish” dulled, or the 
beautiful DANERSK colors that harmonize with a specific 
scheme of draperies and rugs without added cost. 

You can obtain the same individuality as in the days of long 
ago with DANERSK FURNITURE. 

We are furnishing some of the most beautiful homes and 
apartments of the present day. 


Charming sets on exhibition at 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


SEND FOR VALUABLE 2 West 47th Street, New York 
BOOK “E-10"" First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th floor 














What’s on the bottom of 
the legs ? 

Old fashioned casters? Or 
nothing at all? 

That accounts for your scratched 
floors, your torn rugs, the squeaks 
and creaks that get on your nerves. 

Put on Domes of Silence. 

They are rounded, polished steel 
slides—they go on with a few taps 
of the hammer —they wear ever- 
lastingly—and they mean a quiet 
home—and protected floors. 

_ Patent A size for every style of furni- 
No. 2-758 ture from the lightest chair to the 
heaviest davenport—at hardware, 
furniture, drug, grocery, and de- 
partment stores. 
Remember— Domes of Silence 
are the modern way. 
Good furniture dealers are glad to 
equip the furniture you buy with 
\ Domesof Silence. Ask forthem. 


DOMES of 
|/ SILENCE 


‘Better Than Casters’’ 
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are decorative by day,—both beautiful and \\\ 
efficient by night. Whether in planning a 
new home or improving an old one they sat- 
isfy the need of a pleasant, ample light from 
an artistic source. 





















This Adam design harmonizes happily with any home 

furnishing. Beautiful enough for a mansion yet so mod- 
erate in price that the owner of a small house can afford 
them. Each piece comes completely assembled except for 
bulbs and can be easily installed. 


Chandelier —5 light, antique gold finish, . . . $24.00 
$25.00 west of the Rockies 
Colonial silver finish, suitable for dining room, $28.50 
$29.50 west of the Rockies 
Bracket—2 light, with switch, antique gold finish, $ 10.25 
$10.75 west of the Rockies 
Colonial silver finish, . . $12.50 
$13.00 west of the Rockies 























Any one who has ever purchased or examined a handsome electric 
fixture will recognize the revolutionary nature of these prices. 








If you will drop us a line, we will give you the name of the 
Miller dealer nearest you who can supply these fixtures. 


EDWARD MILLER 
& COMPANY 


Meriden 


Connecticut 
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Shrubs for Fall Planting 


(Continued from page 223) 


Put your own key 
in your own 


front door 






ornamental crabs, hawthorns and Japanese 
maples. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the 
Japanese barberry does not come under the 
ban which has been placed upon the common 
barberry, and which is resulting in its exter- 
mination the country over. The common bar- 
berry carries the wheat rust, but the Japanese 
importation is not guilty of that fault. It is 
one of the few shrubs which can be used as a 
hedge in a shady place. It will not do, of 
course, for a formal garden, but on the other 
hand, it is easy to care for, as it requires but 
little trimming. Deutzias must be chosen 
with care in the north, for only a few are 
hardy. The dwarf but beautiful Deutzia 
Gracilis is under suspicion in exposed places. 
Pride of Rochester is ‘a good, safe kind to 
plant. 

Of late much attention has been given the 
lilac, because of the many new species and 
varieties introduced. By choosing early and 
late kinds, the season may be greatly pro- 
longed. For a very early kind you might 
select the Chinese Pubescens, and for a very 
late sort, Villosa, also from the Orient. In 
between you will have the so-called common 
lilacs, of which there are many good varieties. 
All the lilacs do well when planted in the fall. 

Do not be satisfied with the old-fashioned 
mock orange, although, truth to tell, few of 
the newer kinds have half its fragrance. The 
new varieties, though, are prized for the size 
and beauty of their blooms. It is rather a 
curious fact that with most shrubs one must 
choose between fragrance or size. Bouquet 
Blanc is a variety which is considered among 
the finest of the new mock oranges. 

Many people like the old-fashioned type of 
Weigela, but the red-flowered Eva Rathke is 


Visible Evidence 
of Good Taste 


When you plan that new home, make 
sure that the locks and hardware add a 
note of harmony. Every style of architecture calls for 
a definite design of what contractors call “builders’ 


hardware”. 












To make sure, read the Sargent Book of Designs. It 
illustrates many attractive designs—all sturdy, finely 
finished and true to the time-tried Sargent standards of 
solid, substantial worth. Send for the helpful book 
today. It is authoritative. Consult your architect. 


SARGENT & CO., Hardware Manufacturers 


29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 





For Extra Security 






















ia have a lock of doubtful strength on the 


‘eet It costs but little—may save much. Various 
styles and finishes; three keys to each latch. 


front door of your present 
home, apartment or store 
reinforce it at once with a 
sturdy, dependable Sargent 
Cylinder Day and Night 























LOCKS AND HARDWARE 



























































really an improvement, and is a shrub well 
worth a place in all gardens. To many people 
the Cotoneaster will be a new shrub, but it is 
one bound to win wide popularity when it is 
more generally distributed. Mr. Ernest H. 
Wilson, the well-known plant-hunter, has 
found several wonderfully attractive species 
of this plant in China, and trials have proved 
them to be perfectly hardy even in New Eng- 
land, and among the best of shrubs for Ameri- 
can gardens. Several kinds, besides bearing 
a wealth of white flowers in the spring, produce 
great numbers of red berries in the fall, adding 
color to the garden at a time when it is most 
needed. These plants will not be found in 
all of the catalogues, but are worth making a 
little extra effort to obtain. 


age s . Sh 
: ilies dense. Grayt HENRYT, | A NDORRA- GROWN Most of the other shrubs suitable for fall 
Elegans Yarieties. Lilium TREES planting are well known and need not be dis- 
Lily from China. Also the Rare Lilium cussed. Do not forget, though, that there are 
Fresh Willmottiae and _ Sargentiae. Perenaiale, some good dogwoods in addition to the white- 

Shrubs an ie oOprin: jowerln: ulDs. . ° 
From 4vtum supplement now ready. Cleal, d flowered Cornus florida. Some of the dwarfer 
Bed " F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. ag kinds like Stolonifera with red stems, and its 
mT UR ability to supply variety, Flaviramea with yellow stems, are 
trees, shrubs and highly decorative. Then there is Cornus 
plants of the i racemosus, which makes a fine bushy dog- 
aged lige wood, blooming in summer, and excellent for 

€ foreign shipments. Get planting along driveways. 
Build Now And lists now for August If you want a privet hedge, you can put it 
Nu Orra planting. in now as well as in the spring. You are 
Nurseries advised to be a little suspicious of the Cali- 

Se ene ee ae Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. fornia privet, if you live in a northern climate. 
a ee a ee Box 120 you gre cordially It is likely to be winter-killed in a severe 
Chestnut Hill ee dene season. ibota privet is hardier, and its vari- 

w.B. N Andorra Nurseries ; A 

U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR * arn Phila., Penna. at any time. ety called Regel’s privet is handsome where 
formal results are not (Continued on page 26.) 
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Some Books of Interest 


OR our readers who want to go deeper 

into certain phases of architecture, decora- 
ting or gardening than we can possibly take 
them in the limited space of a magazine page, 
we have looked up and carefully examined a 
number of books which offer the best that 
has been written on these subjects. Every 
book has been approved by our Readers’ Ser- 
vice — which means that the information it 
contains is authoritative. 

THE House BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, will supply any of the books listed 
below on order. check for the specified 
amount should be enclosed. 





House PLANNING AND BUILDING 
Title Author Price 


The Colonial Architecture Frank Cousins & Phil 
of Salem M. Riley 8.00 
Homemakers’ Questions 
and Answers 
The Colonial House 
Bungalows 
Modern Farm Buildings 
Concrete and Stucco 


1.00 
Joseph Chandler 2 
Henry H. Saylor 2.50 
Alfred Hopkins 2.50 


Houses Oswald C. Hering 2.50 
Low Cost Suburban 

Homes Richardson Wright 1.25 
One Hundred Country 

Houses Aymar Embury II 3.00 
The Honest House Ruby Goodnow and 


Rayne Adams 3 
Reclaiming the Old House Charles Edward Hooper 2.50 
English House Design Ernest Willmott 4 


Making a Fireplace Henry H. Saylor 50 
Making a Garage A. Raymond Ellis 50 
How to Study Architec- 

ture Chas. H. Caffin 3.50 
The Dutch Colonial House Aymar Embury II 2.50 
The Enjoyment of Archi- 

tecture Talbot F. Hamlin 2.50 
Remodeled Farmhouses Mary H. Northend 2.25 
The Half-Timber House Allen W. Jackson 2.50 
Architectural Styles for ; 

Country Houses Henry H. Saylor 2.50 


INTERIOR DECORATING 
The Art of Interior Deco- Emily Burbank and 


ration Grace Wood 2.50 
Handbook _of Furniture 
Styles Walter A. Dyer 1.50 
Modern American Period 
Furniture Dean and Peterson .00 


3 

Helen Churchill Candee 1.25 
Helen Churchill Candee 4.00 
Mary Churchill Ripley 3.50 


Jacobean Furniture 
The Tapestry Book 
The Oriental Rug Book 
Making Curtains and 


Hangings Agnes Foster .50 
Making Built-in Furniture Abbott McClure .50 
Making and Furnishing 

Outdoor Rooms and 

Porches H. D. Eberlein .50 
Colonial Homes and Their 

Furnishings Mary H. Northend 2.25 
The Lighting Book F. Laurent Godinez 1.25 
Decorative Styles and 

Periods Helen Churchill Candee 2.50 
How to Know Period 

Styles W. L. Kimmerle 1.50 

HOUSEKEEPING 
Nutrition of a Household E. and L. Brewster 1.25 
The Efficient Kitchen Georgie B. Child 1.25 
Harper’s Household 

Handbook 1.25 
Care of a House Clark 1.50 
Housekeepers’ Handy 

Book Lucia M. Baxter 1.25 
The Business of Home 

Management Mary Pattison 2.00 
For the Comfort of the 

Family Josephine Story 1.00 

GARDENING 
Backyard Garden, The Edward I. Farrington 1.00 


Design in Landscape 
Gardening 
Garden Ornament 


Root and Kelley 2.00 
Gertrude Jekyll 28.00 
2 


Outdoor Theatres Frank A. Waugh .50 
The Well-Considered 

Garden Mrs. Francis King 2.00 
Garden Steps Ernest Cobb -75 
Gardening for Little Girls Olive Hyde Foster 1.00 
The Backyard Garden Edward I. Farrington 1.00 
Home Fruit Grower M. G. Kains 1.50 
Fruits and Vegetables 

Under Glass William Turner 3.65 
Making Paths and Drive- 

ways C.H. Miller .50 


ANTIQUES, ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Home Crafts of Today and 
Yesterday 

Collectors’ Manual 

Old Pewter, Brass, Copper 
and Sheffield Plate 

Chats on English China 

Chats on Old Furniture 

Chats on Old Clocks 

The Old China Book 

Hand Woven Coverlets 


Florence Buchanan 1.25 
N. Hudson Moore 2.50 


N. Hudson Moore 2 
Arthur Hayden 2 
Arthur Hayden 2 
Arthur Hayden 2.50 
N. Hudson Moore 2 
Eliza Calvert Hall 3 


Send for our list of special combination 
offers of the above books with THE House 
BEAUTIFUL for one year. 


FRE ROUSE 
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Regardless of the snows and blows, you 
can sit by your windows, and in Burnham 
Cosy Comfort, read or **dothe mending.”’ 


FTER you have made up your 
mind whether you will have 
hot water, steam or vacuum heat, it 
matters not which one it is; you will 
run across a surprising number of 
your friends who will arch their eye- 
brows in withering surprise when 
you tell them of your selection. 


The chances are that right away 
they will start in to convert you to 
some other system. 


But after all is said and done, your 
house is the house that’s going to be 
heated. Your pocketbook pays for 
the coal. So don’t be swerved. 
Stick by the results of your investi- 
gations. 


One thing certain, with any and all 
of these radiator systems, if rightly 
proportioned and installed with a 
Burnham Cosy Comfort Boiler, you 
can positively heat any room in 
your home to a nice, summery tem- 


Send for our Happy Solution Book. 
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Conclusive 
Conclusions 
On Your Heatin 


perature, no matter what the 


weather. 


If you want heat and ventilation 
combined in the one system, you 
can have it. 


So you see there is no use allowing 
yourself to be over-influenced by 
systems that put such strong stress 
on their ventilating side. 


What you want is heat, and you 
want to be sure you are surely going 
to have it in abundance. The mat- 
ter of ventilation is the very least of 
your problems. 


In any event, whatever radiator 
system of heat you may select, the 
boiler is its vital part. 


The basis, for example, of the suc- 
cess of the Burnham Cosy Comfort 
Heat is the Burnham Boiler. The 
boiler with the long fire travel, that 
makes the short coal bill. 


Tt tells all about both the heat and the boiler 


Jord « Burnham@. 


MAKERS OF BURNHAM BOILERS 
Irvington, N. Y. 


Canadian Office— Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto 
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THE AMENITIES OF BOOK-COLLECTING 
By A. Edward Newton 


It is not only the love of book-collecting but the kindred affection for biography of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and a wealth of unique illustrations from the author’s 
own collection, that has made this one of the most important books of the year. 


$3.50 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed please find $.......... for 


Name 


Street...... 


City. 


State... 


copies of THE AMENITIES OF BOOK-COLLECTING. 
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f Instead of one of many, 
your homewill bethe bright, 
- cheery spot around which 
other homes seem to be 
clustered in admiration. 

That is what Bay State 
Coating will do for your 
house. And the transforma- 
tion is lasting. “Bay State” 
is a waterproofing and once 
on walls of concrete, brick 
or stucco, it stays. 

Don’t let the exterior of 
your home go unprotected. 
A Coating of “Bay State” 
will virtually bring it in out 
of the rain. And while it 


BOSTON, MASS. 














—and your house will step forth 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 


New York Office: Architects’ Building 
Philadelphia Office: Weightman Building 


BAY STATE 


BRICK AND CEMENT COATING 


protects it beautifies per- 
manently. 

Every bead and bevel will 
reach its full artistic value 
as your house steps forth in 
a pure white or one of many 
delightful tints, whichever 
is your preference. 

Our Book No. 17 shows 
you many houses which 
have stepped forth. A 
sample will show you the 
means to the end. 

Bay STATE CEMENT 
CRACK FILLER is tonic for 
walls that crack. It is easily 
applied and not detectable. 
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Of What Shall I Build My House? 


is the title of a handsome 32-page reprint from THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in which 
are shown many illustrations of attractive homes that help to answer this question. 


The question of which material you will use in building your house is usually one of the first that 
confronts you and the one that must be definitely answered before further plans can be made. 
This reprint, which is the same size as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (92” x 123”), contains, among 


others, the following illustrated articles by prominent architects: 





The Wooden House, by Thomas P. Robinson 


The Stucco House, by David B. Barnes 


The Brick House, by Austin D. Jenkins 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





} Grouped about and supplementing each of these three articles are illustrations of many noteworthy houses 
| built of the three different materials. 


Cam you afford to be without this source of help and information when you make your house building plans? 
} . § THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for four months ‘The reprint alone will be sent 
| SPECIAL OFFER ° { Of What Shall I Build My leeed . ‘21% } $1.00 ' onsen of 50 cents) 


41 MT. VERNON STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Shrubs for Fall Planting 


(Continued from page 262) 


required. It has a lighter habit of growth and 
is now coming into favor. Where it is hardy, 
though, the California privet properly trimmed 
produces a neat, formal impression not easily 
secured with any other shrub except box, which, 
of course, is not hardy in the northern states. 
It is not necessary to make as deep or wide a 
trench as with evergreens, but the soil should 
be in good condition. Privet will grow in 
partial shade, but under protest, as it were. 
Privet also has the fault of sending its roots 
far afield, so that it is not desirable next to a 
flower bed. If you can have a walk with a 
deep foundation between, you will have no 
trouble. Otherwise the privet will take the 
moisture and let the flowers suffer. The best 
way to make a good hedge is to have alternate 
rows, staggered, to use the common expression. 
There should be twelve or fourteen inches 
between the rows, and the plants should stand 
about ten inches apart. 

It will be seen from all this that much of the 
work commonly left for spring can be done in 
the fall. In favorable years the soil will be in 
fine condition for planting at this season, and 


. the results may be expected to match, if not 


to exceed, those which follow planting in the 
spring. 


The ‘‘ Prize’? House 
(Continued from page 245) 


however, sent me samples of the wood with full 
directions as to where it could be secured, how 
to treat it and put it on, and, most impor- 
tant of all, how to stain and varnish it to 
procure the best results. We followed the 
directions given us and certainly we have no 
regrets that we used Red Gum. It is a beau- 
tiful wood, close grained, with a soft, satiny 
appearance and with alternate streaks of 
light and dark wood. 

First impressions are always lasting ones; so 
we took particular pains with the finish of our 
entrance hall. We had the walls paneled in 
selected figured Red Gum to a height of five 
feet. The result is pleasing almost beyond 
belief. The soft, rich blending of light and 
dark wood in this paneling lends an air of 
elegance to the whole house which could not 
be obtained with any combination of wall 
paper or tinted walls. 

Last, and by no means least, our kitchen is a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever. It is 
small and compact, but with all the modern 
conveniences, such as double drain boards, 
ample cupboard and shelf room, broom closet, 
clothes chute, electric light over sink and over 
gas stove, and electric iron outlet. Three 
windows over the sink provide ample light; 
closed closets below and cupboards on both 
sides of the sink help to lighten the work. 


Will Eat Out of Your Hand 


The chickadee will eat out of your hand if 
you show him that you have something good 
to eat and he is not already pretty well satis- 
fied, for he is a sociable, fearless and responsive 
little fellow, says the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, Washington. If you whistle to the 
chickadee he will invariably respond, which is 
more than can be said of most other birds. 
The chickadee braves the winter cold and 
remains even when the snow makes it hard 
for him to find much food. 
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The House Beautiful 


will be 


The City House and 
Apartment Number 


to the city? Are you wondering how to get the 
same homey effects in this new house or apart- 
ment, how to decorate the rooms, how to arrange the 
furniture, just what new additions you will need to 
give the finishing touch? Then you will want to see 
the city homes and apartments in the November HouskE 
BeavuTIFuL. You will want to see the other rooms in 
Mr. Noyes’ house and Miss Koues’ apartment. You 
will want to study especially the new imported cre- 
tonnes and imported and domestic tapestries; the page 
of furniture selected from some of the best shops in New 
York; Fay Bainter’s apartment, found in one of the 
old New York houses; a charming apartment found out 
in the West and a beautiful home in Chicago. 
If you are planning to build in the City you will 
be interested in seeing the houses in Portland. Oregon, 


_ YOU moving from a large home in the suburbs 
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Helen Koues’ apartment in New York. Many a happy afternoon is spent by the 
Sireplace in the drawing-room, partaking of the simple refreshments and watching 
the flames darting back and forth from the burning log. 
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Edward Noyes’ studio in Boston. The windows are screened with cream gauze, 
through which the sunlight pours, casting shadows on the salmon-tinted walls. 


which were recently selected as being the best examples 
of architecture in the city. The selection was made by 
a Committee appointed by the Portland Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

Then there is the second part of Mr. Edward Stratton 
Holloway’s article, ‘French Furniture in the American 
Home,” pictures of a very attractive and cheerful sun 
parlor, examples of good apartment bathrooms, some 
delightful day-beds which are so desirable for small 
houses and apartments, the fourth instalment of the 
series on “A Discussion of the A. B. C.’s of Archi- 
tecture,” and so.on. A big number with a big interest! 


Under the same management as the Atlantic Monthly 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., INc. 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00* for a five months’ trial subscription, 


OR 
Enclosed find $3.00** for a fifteen months’ subscription to THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL to be sent to 
Name i with elapaigt eri tattoos Street ; Lee 
City State 
* Foreign postage, 45 cents extra; Canadian postage, 20 cents extra. 


** Foreign postage, $1.25 extra; Canadian postage, 65 cents extra. H.B. 10-19 
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WHITTALL RUGS 


The Quality which goes inside 
is M. J. Whittall’s lasting pride 


Would you rather be beautiful at forty or at fourteen — or 
both? People are like floor coverings — some wear well and 
some do not; but both can be made to appear beautiful when 
young or new and without their beauty being even skin deep. 


Therefore, it is never safe to buy rugs wholly from their appear- 
ance, because beauty which does not last becomes a very sad 
reminder of an unwise purchase. 

Honest materials and care- 

ful workmanship alone 

determine Whittall prices 


and assure durability of the wonderful beauty of the designs 
Og and colorings which cost you nothing. 
gt, BE ant They beautify and satisfy 


Look for this trade mark woven into the back of every rug 


TITTIILIL LLL) TIUT TLL Ld 


~ THE MARK OF QUALITY __ 


Se ek ee ee onrr. 





Made in Worcester, Mass., by the M. J. WHITTALL Associates 
Sold by dealers everywhere 


“ORIENTAL ART IN WHITTALL RUGS, ’ sent free, 
address 122 Brusse.s Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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On A 1919 War SavINGsS 
STAMP 


: Ben FRANKLIN’S 

: PicTURE 

: on a postage stamp has let his picture remind § 

you that 
$4.00 saved is 


5.00 earned 


: long been a reminder 
E that “4 penny saved 
: is @ penny earned.” 

















Buy 
W 4 S THRIFT IS THE 
e e e 
Keep on at any 
Saving Bank or Postoffice KEY TO SUCCESS 
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Floors and Their Coverings 
(Continued from page 243) 


they may easily be removed for cleaning; 
and as they do not need tacking down, the 
flooring is not marred. 

A rather serious objection to the perfectly 
plain rug, especially in first-floor rooms, is its 
showing every mark and stain. Where there 
are children running in and out, each dusty 
little footprint is evident; and if there is sew- 
ing done, every thread left upon the floor is 
visible. For rooms subject to constant use it 
is better to choose rugs which have a consider- 
able, though not necessarily a strongly con- 
trasting, pattern. It may be observed that 
many patterned and colorful rugs—even many 
Oriental ones—may be classed as simple for 
purposes of present consideration; the sole 
test being: is it quiet enough not to interfere 
with the other decorative materials we shall 
use? 

As has been noted the use of simple rugs 
with simple walls allows the utmost freedom 
in the choice of fabrics: they may be marked 





_in both color and pattern provided that the 


first is harmonious and the second proper in 
both scale and character. Color and pattern, 
rightly employed, are never splashy or offen- 
sive; on the contrary they add to beauty, hap- 
piness and the joy of living. The remark is 
frequently sounded in our ears: ‘‘My taste 
runs to plainness!”’ when a glance at the cos- 
tume and surroundings of the speaker tells us 
that it runs simply to mediocrity. If some 
of these drab souls were transplanted to more 
cheerful surroundings their outlook on life 
might be improved. Violence must, of course, 
be avoided and good taste should always 
obtain. 

If it is insisted that plain solid colors be used 
for coverings and hangings as well as for rugs, 
at least let our upholstery have pattern in the 
weave, sO as to give variety and avoid the 
bareness which would otherwise ensue. Also 
for variety’s sake, if the fabrics and rugs are 
to match as to color it is better that they be 
not of the same shade of that color, but either 
lighter or darker, the harmony being preserved. 

Oriental rugs, which first demand attention, 
have been subjected to alternate laudation and 
detraction: let us clear the way for an unpreju- 
diced consideration of them. There are 
some bad and cheap modern Oriental rugs, as 
we shall find to be the case with everything 
else; and, as with such other things, we may 
dismiss them without delay. Rugs with zig- 
zag lines (they are but few) may go with them, 
as they but distract. Those with diagonal 
stripes are also difficult to manage success- 
fully. Very large and spreading patterns are 
usually to be avoided, though it would take 
all the strength of design and color of a Kazak 
to redeem the symphonies in mud and mustard 
we sometimes see in rooms with dull tan oat- 
meal paper and mission furniture with leather 
or other tan-brown covering. A large pattern 
in a very large rug is naturally not so evident. 
They, therefore, have their use in spacious 
offices, corridors, halls, and the like. 

We may now consider those rugs that are 
adaptable for general household use, and 
weigh the supposed demerits that have been 
urged against them. The foremost cause of 
offending in the eye of many is their strength 
of color, and yet anyone familiar with the 
subject knows that almost every rug imported 
into America is ‘‘washed”’ to reduce its color. 
When we remember not only this, but the fact 
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You can now have all the convenience and comfort 
that come with electric light and running water in 

our country homenomatter where you arelocated. 
bne complete, compact system furnishesthem both, 


@KEwWanNEE® 


COMBINATION SYSTEMS 


save money on first cost, last longer, require fewer 
repairs than any other installation, and neverfail to 
give perfect, uninterrupted service year in and year 
out. Ric matter how large or small your farm, there 
is a Kewanee System that exactly fits your needs, 
An abundant supply of running water_under 
strong pressure is always ready for use. Electric 
light and power for every purpose is yours at the 
turn of the switch. : : 
Write for bulletins on Running Water, Electric 


Light, and Sewage Disposal. 
KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
(Formerly Kewanee Water SupplyCo.) 


43953. Franklin St., Kewanee, Ill,’ 





























Reducing Weight 


Your body is composed 
of about 85 per cent water 
and your size can be re- 
duced through perspira- 
tion without any injurious 
etiects. 





Rubber Garments cause 
perspiration of the parts Eton Jacket $8.50 
where applied and do not 
affect other parts of the 
body. Our garments are 
made of red 
rubber, soft 
as_ velvet, 
sufficiently 
heavy to 
give long 
wear. 








Brassieres $4.50 


Brassiere for reducing the bust, 
A Das of Ema coutll Front of fine red 
= rubber, $4.50. Give bust measure. 
Hip Belt $7.50 Hip Belt of fine red rubber, 15 in. 
long, $7.50. Give waist and hip 

measure. 

Abdominal Belts, 10 in. wide in 
front, any size, $4.50. 

Chin Band for reducing cCouble 
chin, $1.00. 

Reducing Shirts, $12.50. 

Reducing Pants, $12.50. 


7 Cc. J. BAILEY COMPANY 
- 22 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
Chin Band $1.00 Established 1888. Dealers Supplied 
































SPECIAL NOTICE 
TO HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
SUBSCRIBERS 


If you have a friend to whom you think THE 
House BEAUTIFUL would particularly appeal, 
send us the name and address on a postal card, 
and we will mail a sample copy, entirely with- 
out charge. 

Address 
Dept. C, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 
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Malcolm Campbell's snug little Kelsey 
Health Heated home at Woonsocket, R. I. 


No Hugging of Radiators 
No Huddling Over Registers 
In this FRecsex: 
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HICH statement is typical of all Kelsey Health Heated homes, 

Y big or little. With it, you can positively depend on getting 

positive heat, in any room and every room, in any weather, with the 
wind blowing in any d/rection. 


ds 


lll 


N There is no waiting for water to warm, or steam to come up, no exasperating 
NW waiting to heat something else, before you can heat anything else. 
With the Kelsey Health Heat, the very minute the fire is started, heat starts 


directly heating your rooms. 


Med 


\ There is no loss by proxy heating. There is a decided gain in the coal saved. 
\ There is no such thing as a stuffy room, because the KELSEY ventilates, as well 
as heats. There is no dry, unhealthy air, because it humidifies, as well as venti- 


Wd 


lates and heats. 





Because it does these three things, the dependable way it does; is why it is 
called the Kelsey Health Heat. Wedidn’t name it. Its users did. All of which 
is best told in our booklet called, Some Saving Sense on Heating. Send for it. 


NEW YORK HE Ke LS E. BOSTON 


103-H Park A H P.O. Sq. Bldg. 
7 WARM AIR GENERATOR | “1 P-0- Se Bes 


306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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A Beautiful Book of Charming Verses for Children 


with Illustrations in Color 


JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN: 
THEIR BOOK OF VERSES 


By RALPH BERGENGREN 


The first Atlantic book for children, with verses that are read | 
and re-read not only by the children, but by the parents as well. 


2.50 postpaid. 


























































Last Chance 


at $5 


raised from $5 a year to $6. 


LT A RAN 


For a limited time only, however, you may 
have a year of Vogue—24 issues—at the old 


$5 price. 


This offer is good-only until October Ist. 
If you wish to take advantage of it, you must 
have your order in the mail by the evening 
If you wait until later, you 
cannot subscribe at the $5 rate, but must 


of that day. 


pay $6. 


$5 Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on one ill-chosen gown 


Will Save You $500 


You think nothing of spending $5 to buy 
stockings, or a bit of neckwear. Yet for that 
same $5 you may have what is infinitely more 
valuable to your appearance —the fashion 
guidance of Vogue for an entire year. 

The gown you buy and never wear is the 
really expensive gown. Gloves, boots, hats, 
that miss being exactly what you want are 
the ones that cost more than you can afford. 
Even at the $6 price, Vogue will continue to 


gown—you may have at hand, for an entire year (24 issues) Vogue’s fashion information, 
Vogue’ s acknowledged taste—all the judgment, experience, and skill of a highly paid staff 
of experts in everything connected with dress, entertaining, interior decoration, and the social 


ee then, that for $5—surely a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or 


and intellectual life of a cultivatd woman. 


Orders must bein by Oct- 
ober 1. Save $1 by mailing 
this coupon now 


If you mail the coupon at once, we will enter your sub- 
scription for 24 issues (one year) of Vogue, beginning 
with the New York Fashions Number, ready now, at 
the $5 rate. 

This offer will be held open only for a limited time; 
then the subscription price will go to 


~e* tear off and mail the coupon 





to Get VOGUE 


Beginning with the September Ist issue, 
Vogue’s yearly subscription price has been 


THE HOUSE BEAUTY Vt 


The skirt has quite 
forgotten to be long 
and narrow. And 
the sleeves are the 
newest kimona cut, 
with turned back 
cuffs. Black gabar- 
dine embroidered in 
black silk with 
touches of dull blue 
and green is the 
material used. 
Vogue shows many 
other models just as 
revolutionary in the 
October 1st Number 














be the least costly per copy of all the Amer- 
ican magazines appealing to people of taste. 
Vogue is published twice a month, giving 
you 24 issues a year instead of 12. 


Thus you spend $5 a year for twelve issues 
of Country Life; $4 for twelve issues of 
Harper’s, Century, the Atlantic; but you 
spend at the rate of only $3 for every 12 
issues of Vogue—$2.50 if you mail the cou- 
pon now. 


VOGUE, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Send me 24 numbers (one year) of Vogue, begin- 
ning with the New York Fashions Number, dated 
October |, at your special $5 rate. I will remit $5 
on receipt of your bill. (Canadian $6.25.) 


wh ul t DU i ul N ALIA 
The Postal = aa makes necessary an “al ditional postage . charge of 30c a year, west of the Mississippi. 











The ATLANTIC now has a 
circulation of over 100,000 


DO YOU READ THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY? 








intelligent. 





Without pictures to fall back 
upon, the ATLANTIC must be 
interesting; with a large circula. 
tion it must be human; with the 
kind of readers it has it must be 


75 cents (stamps accepted) 
will enable you to make 
its acquaintance through a 
three months’ subscription. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


Dept. H., 41 Mount Vernon Street 
BOSTON 


(Regular rate $4.00 a year, 35c. a copy) 
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that in our Western “civilization” a rug can- 
not lie upon the floor two weeks without its 
shades being subdued by the soil of shoe 
leather and accumulating dust—be we as 
cleanly housekeepers as we may—the ques- 
tion comes seriously to the front whether the 
rugs are at fault or whether our culture is not 
growing too pale, too anemic, for wholesome 
and robust man- and womanhood. We use 
the word “seriously” in all advisability, for 
even straws are indicators, and this is a ques- 
tion affecting, not merely decoration, but 
character. 

In any event, sufficiently quiet rugs can be 
found among the Orientals. We all realize 
that in good examples the blending of tones 
in the Oriental rug is beyond Western ability, 
and as there is an infinite variety from which 
to choose, if the rug is not successful upon the 
floor usually the fault is ours. If a rug to be 
purchased is for a certain position it should not 
be purchased away from that position—in 
other words, such rugs should be sent on 
approval, seen in their place, and well con- 
sidered before payment is made. 

The second objection to Oriental rugs is 
pattern, and this objection is at least partly 
justified. There are worrying, ‘“‘wormy,” 
angular and badly proportioned designs in 
Oriental rugs even when otherwise of merit, 
and such rugs should be avoided for domestic 
use, though they may be valued by a collector. 
There are other patterns that are excellent for 
our purposes. The Mina Khani designs found 
in Kurdistan Rugs are admirable, and these 
rugs are among the best for general household 
use. The Herati and Pear designs are good 
if we avoid those that are too small and mo- 
notonous. When we add that many of Turk- 
ish and Persian design are most pleasing, it 
will be seen that we have practically said that 
there are good styles in all Oriental rugs—it is 
our part to avoid the bad ones. The fact 
that by far the larger number of handsome 
modern houses would show the use of Oriental 
and Chinese rugs upon the floors certainly has 
its weight. 

The durability of Oriental rugs for our West- 
ern use has perhaps been exaggerated, and 
under the constant wear of leather footgear 
they will hardly last the traditional lifetime. 
When, however, the pile is of a fair length, 
they are among the best floor coverings we 
have. 

Chinese rugs are among the best of the 
Oriental products. They are of great variety 
and yet, almost without exception, possess the 
happy quality of harmonizing with nearly 
every environment. For some unknown 
reason some dealers have a fondness for dis- 
playing only the large patterns—which are apt 
to clash in scale with other furnishings. There 
are smaller designs in these rugs and an admir- 
able one is shown in one of the illustrations. 
There are fair reproductions of Chinese rugs 
and others which are not good: of course, none 
of them reach the beauty of the originals. 

The Korean rug shown is also decidedly 
unusual and attractive. !ts coloring is whit- 
ish gray, yellow and blue. 

A rug, or other fabric, may sometimes sug- 
gest a color-scheme for a room, and the follow- 
ing is well worth citing. In this case the rug 
was Chinese, of a beautiful gray blue, with 
design in buff and rose. The paneled walls 


were painted a deep cream, and so lighter than 
the buff of the rug but agreeing therewith. (A 
paper of similar tone might have been used.) 

Softly polished black Sheraton furniture 
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Rookwood Faience / = 
A small in-door swimming pool adjacent to ) = 
the bath isa Tux ury which adds much to y = 
the attractiveness of the house. Rook- = 
wood Faience, available in endless F: 157-159 East 32nd Street . 
colors aa patterns, offers many } = 
possibilities of making the pool : . 
really beautifu!. Rookwood bowls Between Lexington Avenue 
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colors, aid nsaitapesect in making the and Third Avenue 
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Write for literature. NEW YORK CITY z 
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ICH in years and of 
trustworthy character 

the name of ESTEY stands 
out as one of the strongest 
forces in the field of music. 


Much of America’s early 
musical efforts centered 
among ESTEY-made in- 
struments. 

And the ESTEY piano, today, 
still remains the symbol for all 
the rugged qualities which first 
made the name of ESTEY a 
household word, three-quarters 
of a century ago. 


Estey Piano Co. 


New York 
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‘The Beauty of RED GUM in Natural Tones| 


| 
|; ONLY PARTLY EXPLAINS WHY IT IS “AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD.” IT ALSO “BEHAVES WELL.” | 
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The Comforts of Home 


By RALPH BERGENGREN 


If you want amusement and many a chuckle here is a book 
brimful of humorous situations. 
An excellent book to read aloud. 


75 cents, postpaid 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
41 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $.......... | re copies of THE COMFORTS OF HOME. 
INE agg Sat ee ee Se RE Ne ae SRI ARE OY At 
Tne eae sn ROU en a apoE ue ar eee ne ene State 
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and draperies of tan and gray-blue completed 
this happy combination of color. 

The East has been the inspiration for mosi 
of the best Saxony and Wilton rugs, but there 
are some good ones in conventional patterns. 
In the cheaper grades of Wiltons and Brussels 
the inspiration, to use a phrase of Mr. Kipling, 
has “gone very far wrong, indeed,” and noth- 
ing could be more hideous than some speci- 
mens with their raw greens and reds inter- 
spersed with light cream. 

Certain period carpets, such as the Aubus- 
sons and Savonneries, are colorful in medium 
shades and are appropriate when the room is 
of the proper period. Too large patterns— 
some of them are very sweeping—should be 
avoided if the room is small. 

The regarding of the floor as foundation will 
be found particularly appropriate when we 
consider such structural floors as light-colored 
tile, white marble, mosaic and cement, all of 
which are deficient in depth of color. For- 
tunately, we not only possess a color-sense 
but also that which appreciates we7ght, and in 
these instances we so fee! the solidity of the 


~ foundation that the balance is supplied to the 


weakness of “value.”,. Even then, if we use 
floors so light in tone we shall usually need to 
keep the walls light and quiet in effect, though 
here as elsewhere the old masters of decoration 
surmounted every obstacle and solved all 
problems of balance. 

Red tiles make excellent flooring of good 
color value, but we shall here need to use cau- 
tion as to the tones of reds we employ in rugs, 
draperies, etc., so as to avoid conflict. 

Cement floors may be successfully executed 
by incorporating borders of polychrome tiles 
or medallion-like inlays at certain intervals. 
The illustration shows part of a cement floor 
in an oval breakfast room with tile border and 
polychrome tile medallions at ends and sides. 

From such examples as the above we see 
that we may employ resources which come 
near to opposing usual principles, provided 
that we frankly recognize the difficulty and 
offset it by proper action in other directions. 
The wide-boarded floors are so obviously struc- 
tural that they convey to the eye a satisfying 
sense of adequate foundation, despite their 
color, but with very light-toned hardwood 
floors of narrow boards we do not feel the help- 
ful sense of weight, and if they are lighter than 
the walls and cannot be darkened, they should 
be fairly well covered with rugs which are 
somewhat darker. But here again we must go 
with caution: if we laid down upon such a 
floor but a few small rugs as dark and heavy 
as the Beluchistans, for instance, we should 
then have such violent contrast that the 
result would probably be more upsetting than 
the original floor. Rugs, therefore, in such 
conditions, should be of but medium strength, 
or else the light flooring should be almost 
covered with one or two larger rugs or a carpet. 

Waxing is usually recommended as the best 
treatment for hardwood floors, but their slip- 
periness is the cause of painful and even fatal 
accidents. Shellac is also commonly used. 

In old houses the flooring is often of wide 
boards (a survival of the Colonial method) 
sometimes coarse and badly worn. If not too 
hopeless, staining and shellacking will give a 
good result: if very bad the cracks and 
crevices may be filled with putty and the floor 
painted and varnished. Sometimes nothing 
1emains but to carpet them entirely, or to 
cover with a “filling” or matting, in which 
case rugs can be used. 
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a Electricity in the Home | 
(Continued from page 254) 

at the water’s edge and rubbing her clothes e 

against the rocks jutting from the water. | 1S ay rotects 


The women of other countries employ vari- 


ations of the same method. The women of E ll k d 
Russia use a log about three feet along and very mattress, rug and drapery, every Sill, Crack an 
five feet in diameter, and they have a fluted : ‘ 
sek Siiien edeie on te with which thoy-#0% corner must be immaculate for better health and comfort this winter. 
the clothes laid over this log. In South Cleaning house the thorough way is done with the 


America they help the cleansing of clothes by 
the use of a sort of soapweed. The women in 
the Philippines lay their clothes on the bank 
of the river and whip them with bamboo 








“KEEPS A CLEAN HOUSE CLEAN” 








Install this powerful vacuum cleaner to make house-cleaning rapid and easy. 
Occupies out-of-the-way basement space, sucks all the dirt from every part of 
the house through tentacle-like dust tubes. Cleans perfectly— never failing — 
absolutely sanitary. 

The Spencer System is used the country over in big buildings and institutions. 


Not nearly as costly a convenience as you think. Write for information. 





The Spencer Turbine Co. 


DEPT. HB 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 





Installations have been standardized 
for all the model House Beautiful .: ae 


Houses. = 














4 Another electric clothes-washer of the oscillating ) yf 
type, with the machinery all enclosed in a 
sanitary white enamel, metal cabinet, which 

has a table top. yee | 


switches. And in Bombay, India, it is no _: LS. , i 
unfamiliar sight to the tourist to see women 3 , 
attach clothes to a rope and tow them behind a Pd a cad 
in a sailboat, thus giving them a whirling : LS FE & & 
motion which is supposed to cleanse them. " 4 ial st erie 
In their crude way, these women are em- p s i to 
ploying the principles underlying all methods 
of clothes-washing. The principle must be 
the same. To clean clothes, you need water q ‘ ‘ 
and some kind of agitation that will force the e. , 
water through the clothes. You work on this 
principle when you rub your clothes on a rock 


jutting from a stream. You use it when you ie your 
boil clothes—when you rub them on the wash- basement 


board—when you wash them in a clothes- 
washing machine. 
The method with which we are all familiar ORO, HORI HEOORICIM, ERCP HHH ROHORORS RGN SESH ON SHORRR OROHRRR 


—the washboard and the clothes boiler—is not 
( ) COOPERATION: 


such a far cry from the stream-and-rock 
method, when you stop to analyze it. The 
river has been brought into the house, that’s é 
h 2 We gladly offer our cooperation to HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
: readers in solving their lighting problems. Our cata- 
logue depicts our enormous variety of stock, suited 
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hot water and soap made it a little easier. 
But the chief ingredient of the washboard 
method was plenty of energy and what used 
to be called “elbow grease.” On the other 
hand, the standing-leaning position made it 
infinitely more wearisome and health-destroy- 
ing for the woman who washes, than the old- 
time squatting position on the river bank. 

It was probably some ingenious American 
who first thought of applying this principle 
of washing to a machine. At any rate, as 
long as forty-one years ago what was known 
as the Pilgrim Washer was awarded a medal 
at the Thirteenth (Continued on page 275) 


all, and the rock has become a corrugated 
metal board. The fact that we had introduced 

to all types of artistic houses. As we carry a com- 
plete stock, immediate delivery is assured. 


Send for our catalogue 


MCKENNEY & WATERBURY COMPANY 
181 FRANKLIN STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
“We light the world” Founded 1888 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


or lovely colorings. 


name ‘ ORINOKA.” 
medium, and heavy fabrics. 











RAPE your sunniest windows with Orinoka Guaranteed Sun- 
Select your favorite colors, no matter how 
The strongest sun, and even rain, cannot fade them, and 
they may be washed freely with no effect on their lustrous finish 
Every color is absolutely guaranteed not to fade. 


To get genuine sunfast draperies and upholsteries insist upon the 
A wide variety of weaves and colors in light, 


Write for our booklet, ‘‘Draping the Home,” 
and name of nearest dealer. 


ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. H, Clarendon Bldg., New York 

















House Beautiful Lantern Slides 





The Readers’ Service Department of THe House Beautirut has 
prepared five excellent collections of slides, with accompanying lec- 
tures, on subjects pertaining to House Building and Decorating. 


The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 


Collection A — 50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection B — 50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection C — 50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 
Collection D — 50 slides on The Town Beautiful 

Collection E — 50 slides on Building a House 


WRITE TO THE READERS’ SERVICE FOR ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET GIVING RENTING 
RATES AND FULL PARTICULARS 





Readers’ Service, The House Beautiful 
41 Mount Vernon Street 


- Boston, Massachusetts 
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What is the Matter with Domestic 
Service? 
(Continued from page 248) 


Here domestic service affords opportunity, if 
employers will but be open-minded, with which 
factory employment cannot possibly compete. 
We all gladly contribute to give comfortable 
chairs, good lighting, outfits of games and 
books to working girls’ societies, yet it not 
often occurs to us what help and comfort the 
same things would be to the girls in our own 
service. The fundamental cry of working 
girls against domestic service, that it does not 
give the opportunity afforded by factory work 
for honorable marriage, is just; but | believe 
this complaint can be met, by plain humanity 
on the employer’s part. Too many of us 
deplore, at best wink at, the fact that our 
servants do entertain their friends. The 
servant is shame-faced at being found at it; 
whereas it should be her established right to 
do so at stated intervals, and provision should 
be made. It may be a better principle that 
the providing should be shared, or undertaken 


~wholly, by the employee. The matter of 


privacy to enjoy a guest, where several serv- 
ants are kept, is complicated; but these are 
arrangeable matters, and once this matter of 
hospitality is recognized and adjusted, few 
factory girls could give as restful and home- 
like an evening to a tired young working suitor 
as can be given by a girl in domestic service. 

Time: hours of service. We are at the 
bull’s eye, or near it. The world-old com- 
plaint against housework, that it is never 
done, is just. Let those of us housekeepers 
who are working for an eight-hour factory 
law for women look squarely at the hours to 
which we unthinkingly hold our own house- 
servants. How is it, sisters? 

Social activities are of inestimable value: 
the evil, when they become inordinate, is in 
proportion: their octopus hold on body and 
soul is infinitely insidious. 

There is no use in blinking it. Too many 
householders are demanding an amount of 
service, a freedom from the work of life, an 
amount of pleasure—let us face it squarely— 
which is inordinate; which is feudal; which we 
can no longer obtain, unless by payment of a 
heavy premium, or of unworthy shifts. 

This is the day to gird ourselves, mind, 
body and soul; to strive for honest vision as 
we have never striven. The Socialist watch- 
word, ‘“‘No cake for any till there is bread for 
all,” clangs in our ears. Our race is not 
unfair-minded, only inert. If the employing 
class themselves experienced for one year, one 
month, the average hours of labor of the 
employed, the present barbarous inequality of 
leisure would be abandoned with a shout. 

The Domestic Service is happily smaller 
than that of the entire social order! I believe 
its solving is far simpler than we suppose. 
For one thing, in this maturing process of the 
race, it is evident that we must put away 
certain lovely but childish things. 

If we can keep that charming pleasure to 
the eye, a sideboard of well-polished silver, 
and give our house-servants a just amount of 
leisure, well and good; if not—? 

I quote from a brief sketch of the late Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards: 

“Her household moved, so far as a guest 
could see, without a jar, and one was greeted 
year after year by the same pleasant faces in 
her service. The work of the house was so 
finely systematized that it roused an intelligent 
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girl to do her best, and E.H.R. wasted no 
time on unintelligent ones. Her house had a 
wonderfully labor-saving absence of little =| “ Sil 
cluttering, dust-collecting things. It held | A ‘rai | Mi im ll | 
many things of beauty, but it was chiefly a_ | il, vA 
house where human beings could live and work W I at 
and not be impeded. ... Another thing 
which made people eager for service in her 
house was that once having showed a respon- 
sible person what she wanted done, there was 
no further watching or nagging. She did not 
fret or mistrust her people, any more than the 
Captain of a liner keeps running below to make 
sure if the chief engineer has remembered to 
oil the bearings.” It should be said in fair- 
ness that housewives are eagerly welcoming, 
spending their money freely for, all the admir- M 

able mechanical simplifiers of housework ore 














































already obtainable: bread-making and washing 
machines, electric flat-irons, fireless cookers, hours of 
etc., etc. It is coming as a joyful revelation ° 
to many a young housewife that she may heating 

: readjust much of the labor of the house, with 

4 no so of dignity, and with vast improvement comfort presree 

i to her health; taking on some of the more Radiator Trap 

‘4 active and healthy parts of housework, such per ton of coal 

: as sweeping and bed-making and thus cutting 
down service, and enabiing her to put out the HE usual cause of steam heating troubles is poor circulation of the steam. 
disheartening burden of the mending-basket, This trouble and others were solved sixteen years ago by the invention of 
the Sisyphus-rock of the house-mother of the Dunham Radiator Trap. Since then low pressure steam heating has 
moderate means. been revolutionized. ‘The one-pipe system which used to be so common is 

I wonder what stupidity gave clothes-wash- being supplanted by the two-pipe system. In this modern system, the air and 

ing its bad name. The Princess Nausicaa and water which would otherwise clog up the radiators are automatically removed 
her maidens made a merry and charming by the Dunham Radiator Trap and returned to the boiler room or cellar. The 
sport of the palace washing. I know one steam can then flow freely, at lower pressure, through the supply piping to 
home-princess, today, who has courage to the radiator. 


make it the same. I have heard her singing 
like a bobolink, as she hangs out her three AH ol I Roe 
babies’ clothes: slender and straight in her HEATING SERVICE 
white “‘jumper,” reaching up her white young 


arms, the sun on her gold hair. ; : ; : ; 
The washing apparatus of young housewives Another element of Dunham Heating Service is the attractive 


might be made as charming as those for tennis; Dunham Packless Radiator Valve; it has no packing to Wear out; cannot leak ; is con- 
voung neighbors might unite for morning Radiator Valve = yeniently placed at the top of the radiator; can be fully opened or 
washing-clubs! closed in seven-eighths of a turn. 


















































If we will fairly put our wits to it, | cannot In close cooperation with your architect and heating contractor, Dunham 
think the time-problem as bad a one as it Heating Service, through its nearest branch sales office, will plan and super- 
seems... The rule for the trained nurse, of two vise the installation of a steam heating system that will give you all the 
hours free time each day (in the daylight, not heat you want when you want it. Quite unusual is that part 
evening) seems the least that is fair in house- of Dunham Heating Service which inspects the finished installation we 
service; and there are few households where on request, to see that it continues to give full satisfaction. Radiator 
two hours in the afternoon, and a good part of Dunham Heating Service costs you nothing extra. Read all about it in 
the evening cannot be quite free. Once these the booklet, The Story of Dunham Heating"—sent free on request. 
free hours are squarely recognized and estab- C. A. DUNHAM CO., Fisher Building, CHICAGO 
lished, girls in domestic service can plan to see Factories: Marshalltown, lowa Branches in 36 cities in 
each other often through the week, take short ‘Easeate: Canada United States and Canada 
walks together, run in to the library, etc., | aoe 
instead of depending on the “‘one afternoon 
out” for. any outside pleasures; and thus | $$ — 
enjoy advantages with which factory work | 
cannot possibly compete. EE . EE eee 

We must recognize the fact that sittingidle, | Jf | Sigs i oa one re 
with summons by bell or voice imminent, is | | Readers of The House Beautiful will ee cee book by one of the magazine’s most 
not free time, but a part of work. Many | | 

4 housekeepers, fearing to make trouble for i C oO L L E ce yi O R 9 hoy L U Cc K 
H other households, keep to the arbitrary “one H 


afternoon out,” but invent little shopping and i By ALICE van LEER CARRICK 





, other errands to take their servants out-of- | ; 
3 doors, to brighten their cheeks and clear their | A book full of charm for the layman, full of value for collectors of the antique 
3 whole being of cobwebs, and this shows touch- i] Profusely illustrated, beautifully bound, $2.50 postpaid 
: ingly good results in health and happiness. | THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON, MASS. 
: ee ee eee Os rie eet eles nde PO | cca miieccs een epee an onan coantrelen eee ~ 
Fi of right to the receiver, and surely the time The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
B will come when keeping a healthy girl shut up 41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
between four walls for six days out of the || Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $............ for... copies of COLLECTOR’S LUCK. 


es es 


seven will be considered a relic of barbarism. 

In common, probably, with every other 
housewife in the country, | have read and | Street...................... State - i 
studied over this problem; lost my sleep, = a = == SS ——— = 


Name........ 2sis 1s GR 
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A Range 
That Saves Coal 


saves money. A range well-built on the 
right principles will save coal. The fire should start 
quickly, burn evenly under perfect damper con- 
trol and practically envelop the oven with heat. 


Deane'’s Grench. Range 


for over 60 years has been specified by architects 
and demanded by experienced housewives because 
it meets most exacting demands. It embodies 
all the characteristics described and is constructed 
of the finest materials obtainable to insure a long, 
useful career. It costs more than ordinary ranges 
but pays for itself in better cooking and fuel saving. 

The range shown here has two large ovens with 
platform-drop doors. The heat passes around 
five sides of the ovens, insuring even temperatures 
and perfect roasting and baking. It rests on a 
fire-proof hearth and, where the chimney permits, 
is constructed to eliminate the smoke pipe and to 
give increased surface space. The warming 
closet in the plate shelf and the hood and ventil- 
ator are valuable features. 
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Deane's French Range, Plate No. 160, 
burning coal and wood 





We have fully described and priced this 
range and others, larger and smaller, 
and combining coal and gas, in Circu- 
lar No. 31. Send for it now. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. 
265-267 West 36 St.New York. NY. 
P.S. If you wish your range “tailor-made” 
to your individual order, ask for ‘‘ The Heart 

of the Home.” 











HOMEMAKERS’ QUESTIONS | 
AND ANSWERS 


THIS little book offers solution and sugges- Ons book treats, in a most comprehensive manner, 


tion to the homemaker. By a direct question 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


endless search for the beautiful. The author, Frank 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


of the problems that perplex the home-maker in his 


and answer method Miss Peabody has con- 
structed a practical little handbook for all 
homemakers. Questions dealing with every 


Alvah Parsons, is president of the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Arts, and one of the foremost author- 
ities of the country on the subject of Interior Decoration. 
A few of the chapter headings will give a slight idea of the scope 


point from the preliminary plan of the house 
to the final landscape design of the grounds 
are covered in a clear and concise way. 


A little guide-book for the homemaker, $1.00 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 








Interior Decoration, $3.50. In ccmbinaticn with The House 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 


of this valuable work: 

WHEN, WHERE AND BOW TO DECORATE. 

SCALE. MOTIFS AND TEXTURES, as they relate to furnishing 
and decorating. 

THE PERIOD OF INDIVIDUAL CREATION — Chippendale, Hep- 
pelwhite, Sheraton, Adam and other Georgian types. 

THE MODERN HOUSE. THE INDIVIDUAL HOUSE. 


Beautiful for one year, $6.00 








41 Mt. Vernon St. Boston, Mass. 
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Flamming to, Meili 


House Number FREE 


HE October issue of The Architectural Record 

will be devoted exclusively to country and subur- 

ban homes with more than 100 photographs, exterior 

and interior views and floor plans, illustrating the 

most successful recent work of leading architects 
throughout the country. 

From this number you are sure to get ideas and suggestions 


which will help you to decide the practical problems of style, 
materials, arrangement, furnishings, etc. 


Then Get This New Country | 
| 
| 


devoted to progress and practice in all branches of architecture — 
with an average of 100 or more illustrations. Some houses are published in each issue. In the 
advertising section are also described the latest and best building materials, as well as the fur- 
nishings and spec‘alties which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 


S 2 ] Off Subscribe now to start December, 1919, and we will send you FREE this valuable Country 
pecia er House Number; also the issues of September and November—15 numbers for only $3.00. 


Please mail the coupon promptly 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 W. 40TH ST., 
Send free your September, October and November numbers and enter subscription for a full year beginning December, | 
1919, for which find $3.00 enclosed. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign.) 


Name. spinach iNble keepin ea ries sabe oben toa epiee setae 
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Record is an artistic monthly magazine 
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cracked my wits over its rigors; until it came 
to me that the one trouble with it is: it is still 
feudal. | find I cannot honestly change this 
opinion. 

We poured out our deepest treasures to win 
the fight for democracy; all the while that we 
housewives relentlessly held our house-servants 
below the salt. We cover our real thought 
(while the angry pulse beats at our temples!) 
by speech of custom, expediency, bland advis- 
abilities; yet what old grim tigerish instinct 
leaps in us, at the mention of a change. 

We may not like democracy, but haven’t 
we got it? Let alone the question whether 
any other relation of human beings is today 
compatible with honor and justice, is there 
any practical use in swimming against the 
stream? Here is wholesome work, the nat- 
ural, happy work of every woman, work that 
offers protection, pleasant quarters, fresh air, 
the best of food and pay, all of them things 
that human beings like, with which, per se, the 
deadening monotony of factory work can in 
no way compete; and this work women will 


_not take. 


Slowly, like a strong tree pushing through the 
soil, the manhood of mankind is growing. The 
inability of any honest work to bind or to de- 
grade; a man’s power to do what honest work 
comes to his hand without loss of standing, 
are becoming clear. In all branches of labor 
save in one. 

Slowly, slowly, calling by calling, the toil of 
man has freed itself from moral and social 
livery. In England, in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, the parson was a patronized dependent: 
it was the middle of the Nineteenth before the 
physician wholly sloughed the chrysalis-cover 
of the faster surgeon. 

At the mere mention of removing the livery 
from this one calling, what do we not say? 
No other occupation now wears it; yet we 
honestly think that some vital law will be 
broken, that some unthinkable explosion, 
some irrevocable loss, will take place if we 
remove the moral and social badge from it. 
Nay, more; it strikes us with ever new amaze- 
ment that people should no longer want to 
wear it; this nice livery—why, it is thick-lined 
and warm, and we have put a gold-piece in 
the pocket; and how about their fathers and 
mothers who wore it thankfully? 

“Tn all our affairs the thing we have to 
work with or contend against is human nature. 
And in the final issue our most obdurate 
opponent is that particular piece of human 
nature that is ourself.” 

Is not the adjustment simpler than we 
fancy? There is no need of our loud angry 
cries of a reductio ad absurdum—of a change 
necessitating our clasping each Bridget, Mag- 
gie and Lizzie to our hearts! 

The position of the trained nurse shows a 
simple and obvious pathway. Many of us 
remember the outcry, of the necessity of class 
distinction, as the nurse’s position began quiet- 
ly to assume its present dignified and fitting 
standing. The outcry proved utter fallacy. 
The nurse comes as close to us as our tooth- 
brush, yet we experience no difficulty in keep- 
ing our integrity of privacy, nor does she. 
The nurse never seeks to confuse a business 
relationship and a social one. 

Examples are beginning to show in plenty— 
thank Heaven!—that the hope of a different 
standing for domestic service is not Utopian 
or impossible. 

A friend of mine in a large Eastern city is 
employing this year for her housework a 
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girl who wants to study, and later to teach, 
home economics. She comes of very good 
people, is a well-educated girl (very hand- 
some, as well), and is engaged to be married 
to a student in the University. She has 

















& 

already gone far enough in her studies tohave | | 
} been asked to give a course of cooking-lessons 4 

this year, and her employer has arranged (of im 

course with less pay proportionately) for her | | } 

to have three afternoons a week in order to i 

prepare and give these lessons; and she is so 

capable and fine a girl, and so honest in the 

amount and quality of the work she considers k 
‘ due for the pay she is receiving that my friend | § 
p is only too delighted with the plan. u ' 
F A friend in another University town is fol- | |) ELLE EEE 


lowing much the same course with a woman 
law-student; the employer herself doing the 
morning housework (after breakfast is served), 
the employee that of the afternoon and even- 

ing, with her mornings free for classwork. 
‘ Both these employers find the quality of i 
4 work given by educated women make up for 
the short hours of service; while the saving in 
pay from the shorter hours is of material help 
in two households with children to be educated. 
If ever there were need of pioneer courage, im 
it is now, and the stand, the effort | am trying 

to suggest, is pioneer work. 

The experiment will not instantly bring the 
| millenium, yet | cannot see how we can honor- 
t ably shirk the attempt. Its gist seems to lie 
in a nutshell: choose a person with whom such 
a stand is suitable —this should be emphatic, 
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and common-sense will be sufficient guide— * 
and then, abolish those two feudal badges, the | fi 
use of the Christian name—tongue livery— | i i i 
and of the back door! | af 18) IN| 71. JN] fs IN] Js | - 
Canute, when he saw the rising waters, | 1 | {8} | 
4 climbed to higher ground. | | 
; - ' | | Enamel, white or tinted, is the 
Electricity in the Home |i 4 decoration of elegance and good 
(Continued from page 271) j cheer. 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Charitable i) Make sure it is the highest quality enamel— 
Mechanic Association. It was advertised to i Banzai—so free-flowing that the decorator 
“wash with perfect ease such articles as wool } will not fail to obtain a mirror smooth surface. 
carpets, rag carpets and horse blankets, aston- 5 The elegance is enduring. 
; ishing as it is to all who witness the opera- \ 
tion.” It is rather hard to reconcile this P I As A I R N VA R N I S H c O M PA N Y 
sweeping statement with the picture shown i MILWAUKEE, NEWARK, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES AND SEATTLE 1 i 
with the advertising, for the machine was Export Depertment, Woolworth Building, New York City i 
nothing more or less than a large wringer with PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY i 
heavy corrugations through which the heavily | § Distributing stocks in all the leading cities of the United States 
soaped clothes were passed back and forth. 
A later development was the tub type, hand- | ~ 
operated washer, a typical example of which is | _ ia ee = — 























reproduced in the old wood-cut shown here. 
This type was undoubtedly quite efficient in 
its own way—and certainly an improvement 
over the old-time washboard. 

Then came the supreme development in the 
electric washing-machine, and the electric 
clothes-washer has been developed with com- 
parative rapidity. Four or five vears ago, the 
housewife who had oné was pointed out as an 
extremist, a radical who believed in all these 


BY PATHS IN COLLECTING 


A delightful guide for both the experienced 
and amateur collector in the quest of rare and 
ills Toor Sects * unique china, furniture, pewter, copper, brass, 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC HG. co. : samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have passed 
the century mark. Good reading also for all 

















5 new-fangled methods of housekeeping. To- who wish an intelligent appreciation of the 
# day, the manufacturers cannot build electric value and sentiment of “‘old things.” 
i clothes-washers fast enough to supply the ‘ - 

denna’ , | Price $2.50; Postage 16 Cents. 
I There are four types of electric washing- | : ; We will send this book and a year’s sub- 
e machines from which to choose today. All ; scription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for $4.50 
s are dependable and successful, worth compar- Ee — os 





¢ ing and considering. The first—and | am BUILD NOW . 
a them in the order in which they were Construction adds to the permanent wealth of | THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
2 what is known as the dolly type. | the country and the individual 

1S ‘ = Te . oF . e 
This is usually a round wooden or metal tub, U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR Bp. witson | 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
inside of which is a wooden churner or agitator, 
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PERHAPS FATHER 


has something to do with a factory, 
or a warehouse, or something, that 
has floors in it. If so, he will be 
glad, sooner or later, to learn about 


TUPELO LUMBER 


Tupelo lumber is wood from the TUPELO tree, and the TUPELO tree 
grows in many regions interspersed with Cypress, ‘‘the Wood Eternal’’; so 
that, although a fotal/ly different species of tree, it is to be complimented on 
its choice of company. TUPELO LUMBER is so peculiarly valuable for 
interior flooring, because although it is a soft wood and therefore easily 
worked and laid, it has what scientists call an ‘‘involved”’ grain. This is a 
grain in which the fibres are ‘‘knitted’’ or ‘‘woven”’ together and results 
in extreme resistance to friction such as a floor has to withstand. TUPELO 
FLOORING DOES NOT TEND TO SPLINTER OR SLIVER. 
(‘“There’s something in that.’’) This tough, wear-resisting characteristic 
of TUPELO is so great that this wood is largely used for flooring in 
WAREHOUSES and for PLATFORMS where HEAVY TRUCKING is 
done. There is no harder test for a floor than that. And a floor is a floor, 
wherever it is. And Tupelo’s value in domestic structures is due to the same 
traits that make it supreme in commercial usages. Of course, for exterior 
use, such as porch floors, where moisture is encountered, Tupelo is not to 
be compared in investment value with genuine trade-marked ‘“Tidewater’’ 
Cypress, ‘‘the Wood Eternal,’’ but for INTERIOR work Tupelo is ex- 
tremely valuable, satisfactory—and EXCEEDINGLY ECONOMICAL. 


‘‘There’s something in that, too.’’ (‘‘Yes, there zs something in /hat.’’) 





TELL FATHER TO PLACE NO FLOORING ORDER UNTIL 

he asks us for FREE FINISHED SAMPLES and Full Information 

about this valuable, dependable and extremely economical wood. Please 
address the nearest office of the 


Southern Cypress Mirs.’ Ass’n 


906 H1BERNIA BANK BLbDG., NEw ORLEANS, LA. or 906 HEARD NatT’L BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA 














“4 valuable addition to every housewife’s library.’’"— New York Sun 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 
By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


“It is packed with the treasure lore of genera- 
tions of accomplished housewives, and covers the 
entire range of domestic knowledge. . . . These 
valuable suggestions are bound with fine simplicity 
and illustrated with pictures that are an incitement 
to artistic house furnishing in themselves.” 
—Milwaukee Free Press. 


“A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the 
following of which, whether by just-beginning 
housekeepers and home-makers or by those of 
riper experience, will tend greatly to promote 
health and comfort.’’—Living Age. 


“Treated in a modern, scientific manner, old home 


problems which perplexed our grandmothers are 
made simple in this book.’’—Boston Globe. 


We offer this book and a year’s subscrip- $3 7 3 
tion to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for ° 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 41 Mt. Vernon Street, BOSTON 
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somewhat resembling a four-legged milking- 
stool. The legs of this stool serve to whirl 
the clothes around in the water. This in con- 
junction with the corrugated sides and bot- 
tom, forces the hot, soapy water through the 
fabric and cleanses the clothes. 

The next type of electric washer, known as 
the vacuum-cup machine, secures agitation in 
a very different way. Inside of the round tub 
are two vacuum cups, which resemble two 
large inverted metal funnels. These are 
driven up and down by the electric motor 
forcing the water down and drawing it back 
and producing the agitation necessary to 
cleanse the garments in the tub. 

The cylinder-type washer is again different. 
The clothes are put in the perforated wooden 
cylinder or drum inside the metal tub con- 
taining the water. The motor drives the 
cylinder around and round, automatically 
reversing at about every seventh revolution. 
This continually draws the clothes up out of 
the water and drops them back, then through 
the suds and out again, insuring perfect cleans- 


_ing of the garments, for the hot, soapy water 


swirls through every bit of the clothes, dis- 
solves the “greasy binder” that holds the dirt 
and floats the dirt particles away. 

The fourth type is known as the oscillating 
type. This type has a tub hung on a frame- 
work and swings back and forth, first throwing 
the clothes into the water, then the water into 
the clothes, flooding the water through the 
fabric until it is entirely clean. Very recent 
developments have resulted in placing this 
type of machine in an enclosing white enam- 
eled sanitary cabinet, so that the whole ma- 
chine looks not unlike a victrola. 

All washing machines are equipped with 
reversible wringers, either stationary or 
swinging, which are operated electrically. I 
have used an electric washing-machine for 
years, and the electric wringer has always been 
one of the biggest comforts and conveniences 
of the machine. The wringing is heavy work 
and hard work when a crank must be turned 
by hand, and the electric motor brings free- 
dom from this back-breaking job. 

The laundry problem today is very perplex- 
ing in many ways. It is expensive to send 
things to the laundry—and it is often difficult, 
as well as expensive, to secure labor in the 
home to do the washing. 

The electric clothes washer is the practical 
solution of the problem. It is simple to 
operate—its running cost is insignificant—and 
it cuts washday down to a two- or three-hour 
job. In these days when we are not using 
starched clothes to the extent we did some 
years ago, it certainly is easy and satisfying 
to be able to throw the clothes in the machine 
—without soaking—without boiling—and 
wash them, rinse them, wring them with the 
electric wringer and hang them out on the line 
by nine or ten o'clock in the morning, and 
without being wearied by hard work. There 
has been no work. We use our electric clothes 
washer for really good things, such as georgette 
waists and silk undergarments. As a contrast, 
we cleaned automobile robes, so you see we 
consider it a very versatile servant and friend. 


Any inquiries which our readers may wish to make 
regarding the electrical equipment of their houses, the 
placing of lights, the number of lights requisite in re- 
lation to the size of the rooms, etc., etc., will gladly be 
answered by Mr Whiteborne, who has charge of this 
department. A stamped and self addressed envelope 
should accompany all inquiries, which should be sent 
to Earl E. Whiteborne, ‘‘ Electricity in the Home,” 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass.—Tue Epitors. 
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Garden and Orchard 
(Continued from page 250) 


given is very short. In most regions it in- 
cludes only the Yellow Transparent, Red 
Astrachan and Early Harvest. Obviously it is 
desirable to have a longer list, and two good 
sorts to add to it are William’s Early Red and 
Lowland Raspberry. The last named is a 
little known sort which deserves wider recog- 
nition. It matures about the same time as 
the Yellow Transparent. It is medium to 
large in size and of a regular roundish conicle 
shape. The smooth thin white skin serves 
as the background for a blush of crimson 
which is striped all over in a way to make a 
beautiful, highly colored fruit. 

There is a considerably longer list of good 
quality autumn apples. The favorite sorts 
vary greatly with the locality but there should 
be a general planting of more kinds for the 
home orchard. The Duchess of Oldenburg, or 
Oldenburg, has long been a popular apple in 
many parts of America. Like other varieties 
of Russian origin it has an extraordinary adap- 
tability to different climates and so may be 
planted over a large part of the country. The 
Gravenstein is another very desirable autumn 
variety. It is a handsome fruit with the light 
yellow color of the skin almost obscured by the 
stripes and dashes of beautiful red. It is large 
in size and excellent in quality. MacIntosh 
is another autumn apple that is liked by 
everyone. 

In the matter of winter apples the selection 
of varieties depends largely upon the locality. 
The best one can do is to learn what sorts 
thrive locally and take those. 


Planting Roses 


T? pass from fruits to ornamentals, too 

many people try to grow roses as isolated 
bushes in the lawn. It is much better to 
plan for a narrow border garden by walk, 
drive or fence which can be devoted to roses 
exclusively. It is better to have it not more 
than four or five feet wide and as long as one 
can afford to plant and care for. A sunny 
situation should be chosen, and the lines 
marked off for sides and ends. Then dig out 
the soil and subsoil to a depth of at least two 
feet, laying the soil at one side and keeping the 
top and bottom soils separate. If a well- 
rotted compost from the barn is available, 
fill in a liberal amount of this in the bottom, 
mixing in about one-third soil, but in place of 
the compost a liberal supply of leaves may be 
used. 

Fill the bed with leaves and lawn rak- 
ings, then tramp them down and cover with 
a few inches of soil to within a few inches of 
the top, tramping down constantly to com- 
press the leaves. Then, if abundant water is 
available, flood the bed and tramp down 
again, before filling in the top with the best 
loamy soil you can get. The object of the 
large supply of leaves is to furnish a basis of 
decaying vegetation or humus which will 
absorb and hold moisture and give the rose 
roots a good opportunity to grow. 

It is desirable to let the bed stand a few 
weeks after it is made so that it may settle 
more fully. If one wishes, it may thus be left 
until spring, but it is better to plant it in the 
fall. 

The beauty of our American home ground 
may easily be greatly increased by a more 
general planting of such spring-flowering 
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Dreer’s 


Bulbs 


varieties and offer in our Autumn 


sus, Crocus, Lilies, ete., ete. 


den and conservatory. 


Reliable Spring-Blooming 


O NOT miss the joy of having a bed or bor- 
der of Bulbs next Spring. Plant them this 

Fall as early as you can and success is certain. 
We import the very highest grades of the finest 
Catalogue 
splendid collections of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcis- 


The Fall is also the time to set out Hardy 
Perennial Plants, Vines, Shrubs, ete. Our Autumn 
Catalogue also gives a complete list of seasonable 
seeds, plants and bulbs for out-doors, window gar- 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning this magazine. 


714-16 Chestnut St. 


Henry A. Dreer, Piitadeipnia. Pa. 

















SIZE AND TASTE 


are the chief points to consider in fruits for 
the home garden. If you plant pears, peaches 
or apples, you want the juiciest, highest 
flavored varieties possible, that do not require 
the coddling of the professional grower. 

Our little book Fruits, Small Fruits and 
Nats offers just this kind and in sizes larger 
than usual. You can save 3 or more years. 
The usual sizes are offered, too, 
in case you prefer them. 


Hicks 
Nurseries 4 
Boz B P 
Westbury 
L.I., N.Y. 




















Tulips - Narcissi - Peonies - Irises 


TULIP, May-Flowering, all colors - . P P ‘ $2.40 
a Darwin, all colors . P “ F P . . : 2.40 
Bouton d’Or, golden yellow . ‘ = 2.40 
Caledonia, vivid orange-red . - 2.40 
Wedding Veil, gray, flushed blue 2.40 
Kate Greenaway, lilac-white 2.80 
Clara Butt, richest pink 2 80 
White Queen, stately and dainty 3.20 
Farncombe Sanders, best red 4.00 
Elien Willmott. cream yellow 4.00 
Bs Mrs. Moon, tal! rich yellow . : 5.00 
NARC., Poet. Pheasant’s Eye, late white P 2.00 
we Poet. Grandiflorus, early white 3.60 
Biflorus, primrose-white, late 2.00 
Jobn Bain, primrose-white, early 2.80 
Conspicuus, fine yellow . - 3.00 
M. M. de Graaff, white, orange cup 2.80 
Sir Watkin, large yellow > 4.00 
Price is per 100, postpaid. 25 of a kind at 100 rate, provided order 
totals 100 or more. 
Peonies: 12, all different, good assortment of colors, my selection not 
labeled, $2.50, postpaid. 
Irises: Your selection, one or more of these varieties, while they last, 
Florentina, Flavescens. Kochii, Madame Chereau, Gazelle, Blue Sibe- 


rian, per bushel, $3.20, express not paid. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 


Carterville, Mo. 
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IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“ The World’s Greatest lion Fence Builders” 

660 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘* Sales and Construction representatives in Principal Cities” 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 


VICK’S ano‘Frora. GUIDE 
AND FLORAL 

IT’S FREE SPECIAL AUTUMN EDITION write Topay 
Full of valuable information about Vegetable, Farm, and Flower 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, etc., especially for fall planting—featuring 

FALL BULBS— Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, etc. 
HARDY PLANTS—Vines, Shrubs, Trees, etc. 
Send for your copy today before you forget. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 9 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


DINGEE ROSES 


Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own roots. 68 years’ 
experience. No matter where you live, we guarantee safe delivery. 
Send today for Dingee ** Guide to Rose Culture.’”’ 


DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 1072, West Grove, Pa. 

















BUILD NOW 


OWN A HOME FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S SAKE 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR W-8.Witson 
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Here’s my recipe for pretty windows— 


I get both my curtain rods 
and my ideas from Kirsch 
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Kirsch Rods are far superior to the Write for YOUR 
round kind. The flatshape means sag- _ Copy of Kirsch Suggestion Book 
less strength—makes a smooth, neat Tells all about Kirsch Flat Curtain |] 
hem—holds headings gracefully erect — Rods. Pictures newest window drap- 
without stiffening. ings for every room. Describes ma- & 


por se ig oe used, suggests color 
: ° - schemes. onderfully practical. 
Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods arebeautifully Yours for the asking. Be cure to 
finished in velvet brass or white. Guar- mention your dealer’s name. 
anteed not to turn black or tarnish. Aak Your Desler 
Stay like new for years. Kirsch Rods PP RU eR Shee, 0A 
are adjustable to fit all windows. Made Much more durable than solid brass—give 
single, double or triple style, to give 

any draping effect. 


far superior draping effects—yet cost less. 
KIRSCH MANUFACTURING CO., 170 Prospect Avenue, Sturgis, Mich. 


Also ask about KirschKraft Novelty Cur- 
S33 53.55 53 555555555955 55555355E353E5E3E3E3E3ESES3E3ESE3E3 
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tains—ready-to-hang curtains of excellent 
quality and workmanship. 
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QAQGQner 
Ju owers 


—are to be found in the finest gardens. They are developed especially 
for the cultured home. Hardy perennials, shrubbery, roses, bulbs, and 
ornamental trees—in a wide variety. 
Our Landscape Gardening Service makes it a simple matter for you to secure 
the beauty you wish in your grounds. May we tell you more about it? 
Our fall catalog is of especial interest to all flower lovers. It gives a table 
showing how to plant for a succession of bloom during the whole season. 
Ask for Catalog 145 

WACNER PARK NURSERIES, Box 44, SIDNEY, OHIO 


Nurserymen + Florists + Landscape Gardeners 
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bulbs as tulips, daffodils, crocuses and various 
forms of narcissus. October is an excellent 
month to get this planting done. 

The tulips are the most showy spring- 
flowering bulbs. They are admired by every- 
one, and may be grown in a great many 
varieties of situations. They answer very well 
for a formal flower bed or for an informal 
border, though it is best to choose different 
types of tulips for the two situations. 

The formal bed should be planted with the 
early flowering single tulips while the informal 
border should be planted with the longer 
stemmed Cottage Garden tulips or even 
better the splendid Darwin types. 

In either situation the tulips have the great 
advantage that they can be left undisturbed 
for several years. The leaves ripen off in 
May or early June in plenty of time to fill the 
space with China asters or other annual 
flowers that make an attractive showing for 
the rest of the season. 

The most satisfactory way to plant the 
bulbs is to shovel out the soil to a depth of 
four inches. Then rake the bottom off level, 


_set the bulbs firmly on this level surface, push- 


ing each down just enough to hold it erect. 
Then put the soil back in place, being a little 
careful at first not to disarrange the bulbs. 
Smooth off the top and your tulip bed is 
safely planted. 

This is a little easier than the usual way of 
pushing each bulb down, and the bulbs are 
more likely to be at a uniform distance from 
the surface. It is also easier in this way to 
arrange the varieties as you want them. 

For planting in a regular flower garden 
where a bedding effect is desired the single 
early tulips should be chosen. These begin 
to bloom about the first week in May and 
make the most brilliant showing of the spring 
flowers. There are about three different 
heights—tall, medium, and dwarf. This fact 
should be remembered in planting the bulbs. 
A good way is to select a tall variety for the 
centre of the bed, with a medium sort next to 
it and a dwarf one for the outer border. 

A much better type of planting is the 
method of having the tulips growing in border 
gardens along walks, driveways, walls or 
shrubbery. For these situations the later 
single tulips, called the Cottage Garden or 
May-flowering tulips, are very desirable. 
The stems are long and the flowers beautiful 
in form and color. They blossom shortly 
after the daffodils and remain in bloom for a 
long time. Any good catalogue will offer a 
chance to select varieties of your favorite 
color. And along with these you should 
surely plant some of the Darwin tulips, thus 
extending the’ season of bloom and adding an 
exquisite touch of beauty to your landscape 
scenes. 


Eats a Thousand Bugs 


A cliff swallow will eat a thousand flies, 
mosquitoes, wheat-midgets or beetles that 
injure fruit trees in a day, and therefore are 
to be encouraged, says the American Forestry 
Association, of Washington. This bird is also 
known as the cave swallow, because it plasters 
its nest on the outside of a barn or other build- 
ing, up under the eaves. Colonies of several 
thousand will build their nests together on the 
side of a cliff. These nests shaped like a flat- 
tened gourd or water-bottle are made of bits 
of clay rolled into pellets and lined with straw 
or feathers. This bird winters in the tropics. 
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Roof stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stain. Walls and chimneys fin- 
| ished with Old Virginia White. John Russell Pope,architect,N.Y.City 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


For Exterior Woodwork 

**50% Cheaper than Paint”’ 
| All of the outstde woodwork of your new house can 
be stained at less than half the cost of painting— | 
and the stains wear as well and look 100% better. 
They color the wood without covering it, and 
bring out the beauty of the grain, like stained 
interior finish. If skilled labor is scarce your own 
men can easily apply them (or you can do it| 

yourself). 

For the “whitewash white” effect use 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


You can get Cabot’s goods all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 
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HAVE AN [2] 
QUALITY SHELF} 
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AE ALITY 


For the many “‘touching- 
up” jobs about the house, 
keep always on hand atleast 
acan each of Acme Quality 
Varnotile, a varnish for 
floors, woodwork and fur- 
niture ; Acme Quality White 
Enamel for iron hedsteads, 
furniture, woodwork and 
all similar surfaces, nd 
a quart of Acme uality 
Floor Paint of the right 
color. 
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“Save the surface an 
you save all’g,. ¥ Vermin se | 
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The inimitable art of 
Paderewski, at the 
height of his musical 
areer, has been pre- 
served, for ail time, 
by the Welle Mignon. 


The World-Famous Welte 


WNING a WELTE MIGNON in your 
home, is like having a continuous house 
party at which allof the world’s pianists 

of the present generation are perpetual guests. 

Paderewski, Hofmann, Busonie, De Pach- 
mann, and more than one hundred and fifty 
other pianists, may be summoned to your 
piano at will. 

M.WELTE & SONS, Inc. 
Studio and Showrooms 
Six Sixty Seven Fifth Avenue 
New York 











EAUTY is more than skin 

deep where you spread 
wear-defying Acme Quality 
Paints and Finishes. 


Acme Quality Paints and Fin- 
ishes are made for every pur- 
pose, a special kind for every 


surface need. ‘Save the sur- 
face and you save all!’”’ And, 
you buy Acme Quality Paints 
with the confidence that they 
are the best in quality and value 
that can be made. 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
AND COLOR WORKS 


DEPARTMENT AM DETROIT, MICH. 


Every painting job about your 
house or garage, including your 
car, can be done with distinctly 
satisfactory and lasting results by 
using these home beautifying and 
surface-saving Acme Quality 
products. Just send for those two 
helpful booklets, “Acme Quality 


° . . 9 sé Bost Mi li Pittsb 
Painting Guide and “Home Teledo Birmingham Dallas 
° Ff A 
Decorating. If your dealer's Chicago St. Louis Gucnenth 
supply is exhausted, write us. ee Hina Acg Topeka 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 








DAR ARWIN nd Hint these 


in pots or Garden beds and bor- 
ders. Huge flowers, long stems, 
great range of colors. 
aah de All Colors, prepaid, $1.25 


rroweninc FRENCH NARCISSUS 


uisite, fragrant, white, ind 
loomers in gravel and water a earth, 
12 large bulbs, prepaid for 65 cents. 
40 Tulips and 12 Narcissus prepaid, $1.75 
DILS The golden trum- 
pets that herald 
the advent of spring. Sure,effective 
For pots indoors or garden use. 
large bulbs, mixed kinds,p’p’d,$ 1.50 
The above three offers for $3.25. 
HYACINTHS, IRISES, PAEONIES, all 
ther Bulbs and Plants. Descriptive and 
on Catalogue, 56 pages, FREE. 
ONION SETS forthe back yard, 
fo okt now. 4lbs., $1.00. prepaid. 
Bog Ae STORE 
31-33 B. Randolp! treet, icago. 
41-43 B. Barclay Street, New York. 








THE GARDEN MONTH BY MONTH 


By MABEL CABOT SEDGWICK 


An Authoritative Garden Book of Particular Value to Amateurs 





HIS BOOK is a treasure-trove of information 

for the gardener—a library in one volume. It 
is packed with facts, tabulated, classified and in- 
dexed. All gossip, all discussion is stripped away. 
Nothing is left but verified, trustworthy data — just 
what the amateur so ardently desires. A survey of 
the book will be of great help to any one planning 
a garden, and will save many discouraging experi- 
ments. 

The plan of the book is simple. All desirable 
plants and flowers are recorded under the month in 
which they bloom. A short but comprehensive de- 
scription accompanies each. Height, possibilities, 
and suitable use, proper soil and shade, merits and 
drawbacks, and many similar valuable “ pointers” 
are given. To show the colors of the flowers, a 


chart is appended, presenting sixty-three different 
shades and colors. This is extremely accurate. 

An index enables the reader to locate each flower 
by name. Price, $5.50 Net. 


We offer this Book and a year’s subscrip- | 
tion to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for/{ | $7. 00 


Regular rate THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, $3.00 a year. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $7.00* for a year’s subscription 
to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL and acopy of THE GAR- 
DEN MONTH BY MONTH. 


*Foreign postage, $2.20extra; Canadian postage, $1.10extra 
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House Beautiful Homes No. 1 































































































































































































Three New Features of Our Readers’ Service 


We are now prepared to 
supervise building any one 
of our House Beautiful 
Homes for you if you live 
within a radius of one hun- 
dred miles of Boston, Mass. 


TIFUL readers will remember, 

we built one of our HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL homes in West Newton, 
Mass. We put ourselves in exactly 
the same position as any man 
or woman building the home long 
dreamed of. We borrowed money 
from a codperative bank to build 
the house, engaged a good con- 
tractor and went ahead. Everyone 
who had the opportunity of seeing 
the house congratulated us on the 
result. 

Having done this, we are now 
ready for the next logical step— 
supervising the building of homes 
for others. At present we are 
going to confine this to building 
the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL homes and 
only within a radius of one hun- 
dred miles from Boston. Later 
we hope to extend this service 
to any part of the United States. 


|”: year, as our HOUSE BEAU- 








For particulars write to Readers’ 
Service, HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 














The War House 


We will send our landscape 
architect to your home to 
plan your grounds and to 
carry out the planting to the 
very last detail, if you wish 
this done. 


garden, or at least a few shrubs 
and flowers, and one of the most 
gratifying activities of our Readers’ 


Ne home is complete without a 


Service is the planning of gardens and 


grounds. Our landscape architect has 
made a special study of solving our 
readers’ garden problems by corre- 
spondence, but often there are 
features to be taken into considera- 
tion—a delightful vista, for example— 
which can be dealt with satisfactorily 
only on the ground. If, therefore, you 
live within the specified limit of 100 
miles from Boston and wish our land- 
scape architect to visit your place and 
make a plan for its development, we 
stand ready to furnish this service. 
Moreover, we will carry out any of the 
plans made, if you wish, ordering 
the nursery stock for you and doing 
the actual planting. 














The parte pa 


We have enlarged our 
Readers’ Service Staff so 
that we may not only give 
advice in decorating or 
furnishing your home, but 
actually doit for you. 


VER a day passes but what 
our mails are filled with letters 
asking advice concerning deco- 

rating or furnishing homes — some- 
times just one room, occasionally the 
whole house. All the time, however, 
we have had a secret longing to go 
further than this, to actually deco- 
rate and furnish the homes for our 
readers. At last our hopes have 
been realized. 

We are ready at the present time 
to decorate or furnish any of our 
readers’ homes within a radius of 
one hundred miles of Boston. We 
will, of course, continue our regular 
correspondence service in addition 
to this new one, but will be able, 
also, with our larger staff, to attend 
to all the details of this decorat- 
ing and furnishing — the original 
planning, the purchasing of mate- 
rials and the very last placing 
of the furniture. 








For particulars write to Readers’ 
Service, HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The attractive home of Mr. W. E. 


Atwood, East Gloucester, Mass. 


Cram & Ferguson, Architects. 


Do Not Miss the Big Building Number— 


the September issue of 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


and the number of house plans purchased during the last few months, we are 

sure that House BeautTirut readers will welcome the Building Number 

which comes out next month. The ban has been lifted. We are free once 
more to build the homes we have dreamed of owning. And we are celebrating by 
getting out the biggest magazine we have ever published. Eight extra pages in the 
front of the magazine and much added material in the back is the way we express our 
joy over the new conditions brought about by Peace. 

With one single exception— the Garden and Orchard Department, which we just 
naturally would not dareomit—every page is devoted to the subject of Building. 
Not only are there exceptionally fine houses being shown this month, but the 
issue is rich in construction details which people who are planning to 
build will want to study. 

One of Cram & Ferguson’s best houses, a half timber and stone 
house in East Gloucester, opens the number. Then a page of | 
sketches of portals found in the early architecture of America. i 


J UDGING from the number of inquiries about the houses shown in this magazine, 


“What Type of House Will Cost the Least?’”’ by Charles E. White, 
Jr., is particularly timely and will bring out ideas which would prob- 
ably be thought of only by architects. It is richly illustrated with 
photographs of different types. Next, a little Western Cottage— 
small and inexpensive, yet complete in every detail, the kind which 






bringing this matter to the foreground. The cellar may seem a very unimportant 

matter, but if you have ever had to pump out water which has seeped through be- 

cause of poor construction you will not dismiss it so serenely. Read the article on 

Cellars and then beware! 

Mr. E. T. P. Walker has written a most interesting article on the real half timber 
houses, illustrating it with photographs from England and our own country and 
sketches showing the construction details. 

No Building Number is complete without a remodeled house, and we have found a 
very charming one in Upper New York City — probably the oldest one still standing. 

. The contrast between the house when found and its present attractive 
appearance seems almost unbelievable. 

There are other articles, too many to tell about ina brief note of this 
kind. The best Building Number yet will be your verdict we 
are sure! 

Under the same management as the Atlantic Monthly 


—-—-=—— SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY — ---=- 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., INc. 

41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00* for a five months’ trial subscription, OR 
Enclosed find $3.00** for a fifteen months’ subscription to THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL to be sent to 











makes you wish you were just starting in housekeeping and were : ‘. 
going to build. Poe P ‘ ‘ ‘ . “i eS eee Pa et RINE Te Pe ee RS a re = Ee 
How many times we see retaining walls bulging out in the middle, —<———SS—SF. 
crumbling down! Those who study the article on this subject One of several sketches of por- 
next month will not see this happen to their walls. ; tals found in early Amer- Gis 2 Soe ea Re EE Oe NE OTE rs 
Building from local materials ought to receive more attention than “ican architeciure *Foreign postage, 45 cents extra; Canadian postage, 20 cents extra. 
Foreign postage, $1.25 extra; Canadian postage. 65 cents extra, H.B. 8-19 


it has, and the article by Helen E. Bowen will do much toward 





Remodeled Colonial house in Upper New York City as it appears today. 
Dwight James Baum, Architect. 





One of the small houses shown in this issue. Located in Weston, Mass. 
H. S. Graves, Architect. 
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Open your heart to the world’s 
great music! Through theVictrola! 


Galli-Curci, Melba, Sembrich, 


Tetrazzini sing “Caro Nome” 


Let any one of them sing to you, through 
the Victrola, this exquisitely tender aria, which 
is one of the rare jewels of opera. Its haunting 
beauty will find a place—strike a sympathetic 
echo in your own experience. 

To appease the hunger for beauty which 
lies deep in every one of us—that is the mission 
of the Victrola, and to do so the Victrola has 
enlisted the genius of the world—the most 
supremely gifted singers and instrumentalists 
of our generation. 

Can you afford to miss the daily pleasure, 
the heart’s-ease that the Victrola so abundantly 
gives, and which is always yours to command 
in your personal hour of need? 


Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. There are Victor dealers 
everywhere and they will gladly play for you any music you 

Wish to hear. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Important Notice. victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and should be 

used to secure a perfect reproduction. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. 



































